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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER 27, 28th and 29th, 1939 


HE seventy-fifth meeting of the Society of Biblical Litera- 

ture and Exegesis was called to order by the President, 
Professor William F. Albright, at 2:30 P. M. on December 27th 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

The minutes of the 1938 meeting having been printed in the 
Journal and duly circulated among members were approved 
without reading. The report of the Secretary was accepted. 
The report of the Treasurer was received and submitted to an 
Auditing Committee consisting of Professors H. H. Tryon and 
C. H. Kraeling. The report of the Editor was accepted. All 
three of these reports are printed below. 

The President announced appointment of a Nominating 
Committee consisting of Professors T. J. Meek, F. V. Filson 
and M. Burrows; and of a Committee on Memorial Resolutions: 
Professors G. Dahl, M. Burrows, C. S. Thayer, I. G. Matthews, 
J. A. Wilson and Rabbi S. S. Tedesche. 

A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council, were elected members of the Society. 

Professor Albright, a delegate from the Society to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, gave an oral report of the 
work of the Council. Attention was called to the printed sum- 
mary of activities of the ACLS in 1939, available to all attending 
the Society’s meetings. 

An oral report of the Mid-West Section was given by Professor 
F. V. Filson, Secretary of the Section. The full report, including 
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the program of the annual meeting of the Section, is printed 
below. 


Professor T. J. Meek reported that a Canadian Section of the 
Society, authorized by the Council last year, has been formed. 


Complete report of the meeting of the Section, officers elected, 
etc. is printed below. 

The Committee on Memorial Resolutions presented the 
following papers concerning members whose deaths were reported 
during the year. These Resolutions were adopted and order 
included in the minutes and printed in the Journal with the 
Proceedings of this meeting: 


Rosert SENECA SMITH was born at Clarendon, Vermont on November 18, 
1880. From Yale University he received the degree of B.A. in 1903, of M.A. 
in 1905, of B.D. in 1906 and of Ph.D. in 1927. In 1936 Middlebury College 
conferred on him the degree of D.D. During the years 1904-1906 he served 
as General Secretary of the Yale Y.M.C.A. For several years thereafter he - 
was Director of Religious Education at First Congregational Church, Mont- 
clair, N.J. In 1911 he became pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. where he established a reputation as an unusually effec- 
tive preacher to students. Smith College called him to the chair of Biblical 
Literature in 1917, Finally in 1925 he was appointed Horace Bushnell Pro- 
fessor of Christian Nurture in Yale University, where he served with dis- 
tinction until his death on January 15, 1939. 

The range of Professor Smith’s interests and activities was very great. 
He taught at various Y.M.C.A. summer institutes and for many years was 
the beloved and respected Dean of the Congregational Youth Conference at 
Storrs, Conn. He took a prominent part in the denominational work of the 
Congregational-Christian Church, and in the leadership of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Besides many pamphlets, articles and 
addresses, he published a number of books, such as The Use of the Old Testa- 
ment in Current Curricula, 1929; New Trails for the Christian Teacher, 1934; 
The Art of Group Worship, 1938. An extraordinarily large number of students 
and friends will long remember him as inspiring teacher, wise counsellor and 
unselfish companion. 


One cannot think of Dr. Moses ButrENWIESER without mental 
exhilaration and spiritual pleasure. There was always much good humored 
charm and wholesome love for one’s fellowmen about this beloved teacher 
while he was among the living; as a righteous man he is alive even after 
death, because of the spiritual influence his memory will ever evoke. 

Dr. Buttenwieser was a man of sound scholarship who called forth the 
best efforts of his students. Though somewhat pedantic in his insistence on 
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the verbatim importance of his translations, his lectures gave a thorough, 
comprehensive survey of his subjects that took into intelligent account all 
the modern results of scientific research. In the field of scholarship, Dr. 
Buttenwieser’s work will always be recognized for its thoroughness and 
independence as well as for the firm reliance on the scholarship of others 
whose work he always reverently praised. 

It is as Dr. Buttenwieser the man that his influence was greatest. What- 
ever prophet his students read with him, there was always a complete identi- 
fication of the man who was the teacher with the great teacher whose 
instruction he was imparting. Dr. Buttenwieser’s example within his hospit- 
able home as well as his sympathetic and wise counsel to students often 
bewildered by the complexity of life, ever served and serves today as a guide 
for the way one should go if one has chosen the high calling of teacher and 

To us Dr. Buttenwieser’s scholarship meant much, but his own fine reverent 
personality within his home in his daily life and within the college class 
rooms were an incalculable influence for good. For prophets and heroes long 
dead he brought soul-stirring appreciation; to students, at first doubtful but 
always finally devoted, he brought spiritual sustenance and inspiration. 
What more can one do in any life time than this, namely to live so that all 
who knew him sincerely mourn his passing. May the memory of this good 
man continue to be an inspiration: 719729 p'T¥ 131. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT was born at Hudiksvall, Sweden, on May 22, 1862, 
and died at Ithaca, N.Y., on June 29, 1939. He came to America at the 
age of 21 or 22, and became, four years later, Professor of Semitic Languages 
at Colgate University. In 1896 he was appointed to the chair of Semitic 
Languages and Oriental History in Cornell University, a position he filled 
with distinction for thirty-six years. In 1904-5 he was Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research, which had been established at Jerusa- 
lem only four years earlier. His life of Christ, The Prophet of Nazareth, per- 
haps the best known of his books, was completed in Jerusalem. For many 
years after his return to America he took an active part in the work of the 
American School of Oriental Research, first as representative of Cornell 
University on the Corporation and later also as representative of the American 
Oriental Society on the Board of Trustees. He was a prominent member of 
the Society of Biblical Literature from 1888 until the time of his death, and 
served as President in 1914. He was active also in the American Oriental 
Society, of which he was President in 1931-2. He belonged to many other 
learned societies as well, both in America and abroad. 

Professor Schmidt’s work was marked by a bold independence, firmly 
based upon solid and extensive learning. A profound religious interest also 
animated his work, as exemplified by the titles of one of his earliest books, 
Biblical Criticism and Theological Belief (1897), and his last book, The Coming 
Religion (1930). His death leaves a vacancy in the ranks of Oriental and 
Biblical scholars which will not easily be filled. 
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Watpo SELDEN Pratt, Professor of Liturgics, Emeritus, of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation and a member of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis since 1913 died in Hartford, Conn., July 29, 1939. He was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1857, son of the Rev. Lewellyn and 
Sarah Guliiver Pratt, descended from both Pilgrims and Puritans who settled 
early in New England. 

After an excellent preparatory education he entered Williams College, 
receiving an A.B. in 1878 and A.M. in 1881. In 1898 Syracuse University 
gave him the degree, Mus.D., and in 1929 Williams College an L.H.D. From 
1878-1880 he studied at Johns Hopkins University, one year as a graduate 
student in Greek and a second year as Fellow in Aesthetics; he won the 
fellowship by an essay “The Columnar Architecture of the Egyptians.” 
After two years as assistant at the Metropolitan Museum of Art he became 
Instructor in Music and Voice Building at the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
From 1884 to 1888 he was Associate Professor and then until 1917 Professor 
of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology; and from 1917 to 1925 Professor of 
Liturgics. 

In his lectures at Hartford Seminary on Hymnody and Theories of Worship 
and also in numerous articles in those fields he lifted to a new level of aca- 
demic integrity studies in hymnody and general liturgics which hitherto had 
been rather casually treated. He was also lecturer in the field of music in 
various colleges and organist in several churches as well as continuously for 
43 years at Hartford Seminary. 

Dr. Pratt was one of America’s most eminent musicologists; he specialized 
in church music but did not confine himself to one field. He was widely 
known as the author of The History of Music (Schirmer 1935), one of the 
best on that subject; and of a New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
(rev. ed. 1929, Macmillan). He was editor of the American supplement to 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians and wrote the definitions of 
musical terms in the Century Dictionary. His last work was The Music of 
the French Psalter of 1562 (Col. Univ. Press 1939). 

The research and study preliminary to the writing of his lectures, published 
articles, and books were careful and accurate. Outside his particular field of 
music and liturgics he was an eager student of the Bible in the Hebrew and 
Greek texts and used the results of this study in church Bible classes and in 
courses offered in the Seminary on “‘The Hebrew Psalter” and “Studies in 
the New Testament.” His article ‘A Comparative Study of the 45th Psalm” 
appeared in the Journal of Biblical Literature, as also in 1913-1914 four articles 
on “The Diction of the Psalms.” 

Students, colleagues and friends have been touched and blessed by the 
radiant and infectious Christian spirit that pervaded all that he did or 
taught or was. 


Mitton G. Evans, born Dec. 7th 1862, died Sept. 17th 1939, was a life 
long resident of Pennsylvania. In 1882 he was graduated A.B. from Bucknell 
University, and was graduated in Theology from Crozer Theological Seminary 
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in 1890. From 1890 to 1933 he taught in his Alma Mater, of which institu- 
tion he was President from 1909 until the time of his retirement in 1933. 
Joining the Society of Biblical Literature in 1894, he maintained his interest 
and membership therein until the time of his death, a period of forty-five 
years. Although his class-room and executive duties were always heavy, his 
pen was never idle. Throughout the years he made constant contributions 
on Biblical and theological topics, chiefly through the weekly religious press 
and the less technical religious journals. His publications were of a practical 
nature though always based on accurate knowledge of the most recent 
scholarship. Among others, a small volume What Jesus Taught, published 
in 1922, indicated both his central interest and his alignment with the best 
thought of the day. He was a student of penetrating insight, an unusually 
gifted teacher, a leader with profound religious interests, and a life-long and 
loyal member of our Society. 


Ira Maurice Price, a member of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis since 1887, (52 years) died on September 18, 1939, at the age of 
eighty-three. Born in Ohio in 1856, Professor Price studied and taught 
languages in midwestern institutions, came under the influence of William 
Rainey Harper, and received his doctor’s degree from the University of 
Leipzig in 1887, specializing in Hebrew and cuneiform languages. From a 
professorship in Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theological Seminary in 


Morgan Park, Illinois, he was called by President Harper to be one of the 
original members of the University of Chicago faculty. Until his retirement in 
1925 he held a chair of Semitic Languages and Literatures in this institution. 

Professor Price’s teaching, research, and writing was characterized by a 
thorough scholarly understanding warmed by a deep human sympathy. His 
students held him in deepest respect and loved him as a friend who was 
interested in them and in their problems. Always an active and devoted 
Baptist, his counsel and help were sought by men of every denomination 
and creed, every shade of religious belief. His kindly tolerance gave his 
work a wide acceptance, so that he has had a very wide influence on Old 
Testament studies in this country and others. 

The scholarly world is grateful for his more technical studies. His copies 
of the Sumerian inscriptions on the Gudea cylinders in the Louvre, published 
forty years ago, are characterized by an extraordinary fidelity, and a pleasure 
for the modern scholar to work with. At the time of his death he had nearly 
completed for the Yale University Press a manuscript on the legal codes 
appearing in the various cuneiform language fields. His scholarship was deep 
and firmly founded. 

His more popular writings achieved an extraordinary influence. Few have 
had such success in interpreting the results of scholarship for the layman. 
His Syllabus of Old Testament History went through fourteen editions in 
thirty-five years. Perhaps his most successful presentation was The Monu- 
ments and the Old Testament, which had eighteen editions. In a wider field, 
The Ancestry of our English Bible has had eleven editions. His activity since 
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his retirement is indicated by The Dramatic Story of Old Testament History, 

carrying on his success in combining sound scholarship, thoroughly interesting 

presentation, and a reverent attitude toward the process of man’s spiritual 

development. The world of Biblical studies is deeply indebted to Ira Maurice 

Price as an appealing and effective spokesman. His colleagues have been 

warmed and uplifted by his pattern of fidelity and by his generous and kindly 


President William F. Albright read a paper on “The Ancient 
Near East and the Religion of Israel’”’ as the Presidential Address. 


The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the follow- 
ing papers: 
By Millar Burrows: Levirate Marriage in Israel. 
By C. C. McCown: The Underworld in a Painted Tomb in Transjordan 
(Illustrated). 


A well-preserved painting in a tomb excavated at request of the Trans- 
jordan Dept. of Antiquities in Mar. 1936, by Dr. A. Bergman and the 
author at Marwa, throws some light on conceptions of the underworld 
harbored during the Roman period in the eastern part of the Empire. 
It may be interpreted as depicting Pluto and Persephone seated in their 
underworld abode and as representing the founders of a family presiding 
over the destinies of their descendants in Hades. The evidence for the 
date and for this tentative interpretation was presented. 


By I. J. Peritz: Hosea’s Metaphor of Mother and Child (by title). 


The paper proposed discussion of Hosea 13 12-16 in an attempt to give 
the passage a consistent unity; further illustrations of Hosea’s frequent 
use of metaphor were pointed out. 


Wednesday evening, December 27. This session was held as 
a joint meeting of the Society, the American Schools of Oriental 
Research and the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 
A report on the condition and activities of the Schools was 
given by W. J. Moulton, the Society’s Representative on the 
Board of the ASOR. It is printed below. In place of Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, Director of the School in Jerusalem, who was scheduled 
to speak but was unable to be present, addresses were given 
by W. F. Albright and Millar Burrows, the latter illustrated 
by slides. An illustrated lecture on “Photography and Repro- 
duction of Clay Tablets” was given by J. C. Trever. 
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Thursday morning, December 28. The Society met in two 
separate sections. In the Old Testament Section, the following 
papers were read and discussed: 


By L. Waterman: Moses, the Pseudo-Levite. 

An appraisal of the range of validity of OT tradition, preliminary to a 
critical analysis and evaluation of the traditions pertaining to Moses’ 
origin, his tribal affiliation and his role as deliverer of the Levites from 
Egypt, together with a suggested explanation of Moses’ association with the 
Levites in the light of certain analogies; also a discussion of grounds urged 
for supposing the Levites were in Egypt, and an appraisal of the argument. 

By R. Gordis: Composition and Structure of Amos. 

The book of Amos shows clear evidence of careful compilation and 
organization. Nevertheless, several important difficulties exist, notably the 
narrative section in ch. 7, the composition of which has proved perplexing, 
so that many suggestions for its removal elsewhere have been made. A 
solution was proposed which obviates these changes, answers several other 
problems and sheds new light on the development of Amos’ thought and 
personality. 


By J. Muilenburg: Literary Character of Isaiah 34. 


Isaiah 34 is an eschatological poem of marked literary structure, the 
precise nature of which seems to have escaped the observation of all com- 
mentators. Yet the proper conception of the poem’s construction is essential 
to its understanding and appreciation. The poem gives unusual insight 
into Hebrew literary methods and style. The study may cast some light 
on the subject of Hebrew metre, and indicated that many proposed 
textual changes of an admittedly difficult chapter may not be necessary. 


By G. R. Berry: The Date of Deuteronomy. 

The question was approached by asking, first, what period in the life 
of the nation is most appropriate for the production of such a work. The 
conclusion was that the most appropriate time is about or soon after 
520 B.C. Two principal reasons are given: 1. this was a time of reawakened 
religious life as a result of the preaching of Haggai and Zechariah, which 
condition required a newly-formulated code; 2. D shows a mingling of 
prophetic spirit and priestly interest which is characteristic of the later 
prophets, such as Haggai and Zechariah, but is not found in the work of the 
pre-exilic prophets. Other minor questions were given brief consideration. 

By A. Spiro: Law of Asylum in the Bible. 

The homicide’s release at the high priest’s death (Num 35 25, omitted 
in Deut 19) has been inadequately explained on theologico-philosophical 
grounds. It seems, however, to be a remnant of an ancient condition. 
When every local sanctuary served as an asylum, the involuntary homicide 
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was the Deity’s guest. Consequently, with the death of the local priest, 
the homicide has to flee elsewhere. Permanent asylum cities (Deut) made 
the refuge constant. In the modified priestly law (Num) asylum became 
exile and the flight of the homicide at the priest’s death became freedom 
from exile after the high priest’s death. 

By Otis R. Fischer: Unity of Ezekiel. 

The unity of the book of Ezekiel depends upon the interpretation of 
Ezekiel’s activity. The author accepted the traditional dates and divided 
his activity into six stages: 1. his life prior to 597 B.C.; 2. his work in 
Babylonia which began shortly after the captivity of Jehoiachin; 3. his 
first call which was received in Babylonia and which ordered him back to 
Jerusalem, ca. 592 B.C.; 4. his ministry in Jerusalem, 592-586; 5. his 
second call which was received in Jerusalem and which ordered him back 
to Babylonia; 6. his second ministry in Babylonia which took place after 
the fall of Jerusalem. On the basis of this interpretation the author de- 
fended the unity of the book of Ezekiel. 

By H. S. Gehman: The “Burden”’ of the Prophets. 

According to the Rabbis, (Midrash Rabba to BreSith, 44) prophecy 
goes by ten names, but the severest of all is masa’ (burden), as the name 
indicates. Isaiah uses the word 11 times, always in the sense of prophesy- 
ing doom or catastrophe. The difficulty of translation is reflected by 
various words employed in Greek: horasis, horama, roma, lémma, arma. 
The Vulgate in Isaiah consistently renders it onus. MaSsa@’ asa technical 
term, is not derived from the drawing of lots. The prophet as spokesman 
of YHWH lays the “burden” upon a people. Cf. Amos 51, using the 
verb na§@’ with ‘al in a prophecy over, upon, against the house of Israel. 
Massa@ d*bar-YHWH (Zech 9 1; 12 1; Mal 1 1) is not necessarily tautology, 
but reflects the editor’s belief in the potency of the divine word and in 
the certainty of doom or of imposing a burden on a people. “Burden” is 
a technical term, expressing the psychology of the prophet better than 
“oracle” or ‘‘prophetic utterance.” 


By S. Spiegel: The Primitive Legend of Job. 
By S. K. Mirsky: Rashi’s Modes and Methods of Interpretation. 


The year 1940 marks the 900th anniversary of Rashi’s birth. Consider- 
ation of his methods of interpretation and his significance to succeeding 
centuries in this field is timely. 


In the New Testament section, presided over by C. C. McCown, 
the papers presented and discussed were: 

By S. V. McCasland: Arguments Against the Messianic Consciousness of Jesus. 

The outstanding names associated with arguments against the Messianic 


consciousness of Jesus are Volkmar, Wrede, Guignebert, and Case, although 
many other scholars have recognized the problem. This paper attempted 
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to analyze the negative arguments and to indicate the change of front 
that has resulted from new developments in the history of the literature 
and religion of the NT period. The chief variable factor is the attitude of 
the respective scholars to the question of eschatology in Judaism in the 
time of Jesus, Case being the only one who recognizes its prevalence. 


By K. W. Clark: Realized Eschatology. 
A critique of Dodd’s presentation of ‘Realized Eschatology,” and its 
reflection in various other recent interpreters. 


By F. C. Grant: Where Form-Criticism and Textual Criticism Overlap. 

By general consent of textual critics, the main types of readings in the 
second century can be made out fairly well; but behind the second century 
lies a period of complete obscurity. Yet the principles operative in later 
transmission of manuscripts must have prevailed at this earlier time. In 
fact, they must have been operative even during the oral period, when 
Gospel traditions were fairly stereotyped. Examples and cases in point: 
Matt 6 28; Mark 14 28; 9 10-13; Luke 16 13, 16-18; 1 34. 


By S. E. Johnson: Paul’s Place in the Development of the Gospel Tradition. 


Resch’s old theory of an Urcanonische Quellenschrift utilized by Paul 
will not stand the test of criticism. Nevertheless, the Apostle was ac- 


quainted with many of the gospel sayings and pericopes, and the gospel 
tradition played a part in the founding of the Pauline churches. Paul 
stands midway in the stream of development; his preaching was influenced 
by the gospel tradition, and he himself exerts influence on that tradition, 
an influence which is especially striking in the special Matthaean material. 


By R. M. Hawkins: The Galatian Gospel. 


The great importance of grasping clearly the Galatian gospel grows out 
of Paul’s vehement insistence that there can be no other. It is unequivo- 
cally stated as being our identification with Christ in his death and resur- 
rection, resulting in our crucifixion of the flesh and our resurrection into 
the newness of a righteous life. This will give us a sure criterion for deter- 
mining genuine Pauline teaching, which, intelligently and fearlessly applied, 
will result in a radical reorientation of our thinking in the field of the 
Pauline gospel, as well as in the field of the literary analysis of the Pauline 
literature. 


By W. M. Carr: Did Paul Distort Jesus’ Idea of Salvation? 


The picture of salvation found in the parable of the Prodigal Son does 
not differ essentially from that presented by Paul in his ideas of faith, 
justification, the indwelling Spirit, love, and hope. Dikaiod is forensic but 
not fictitious. The norm is not the righteousness of the Mosaic Code but 
faith, which culminates in a turning to God. With seeming indifference of 
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meaning Paul speaks of faith in God or faith in Christ. The Father is the 
ultimate savior. Christ is His expression. Paul is influenced by popular 
religious beliefs in assigning to the death of Christ a paramount place in 
the plan of salvation. Through it there is a propitiation and reconcilia- 
tion, and men become sons of God. But the foundation of this belief is 

found in Jesus’ ideas, according to which men partake of his broken body 
in a covenant meal which seals to them participation in his kingdom. 


By M. J. Shroyer: Paul’s Departure from Judaism to Hellenism, 

Many attempts have been made to show the turning point in Paul’s 
career, where he abandoned his Judaism and turned Hellenist. The thesis 
of Knox in St. Paul and the Churches of the Gentiles, that Paul in his Are- 
opagus address realized the failure of eschatology and from that time 
adapted his Christian message to the outlook of the Hellenistic world, 
was here examined in the light of eschatological ideas that appear in 
Corinthians and Romans. 

By C. C. Torrey: The Date of the New Testament Apocalypse. 

The NT Apocalypse is a unity. It is addressed to Jewish Christians 
and was written in a Semitic language. It mentions definitely and repeat- 
edly the persecution under Nero, but does not mention the destruction of 
Jerusalem. In 17 10 the seer expressly dates his vision in the time of the 
sixth emperor (Galba). All indications point to this date. The dating in 
the time of Domitian derives its plausibility from the traditional, false 
doctrine that the Gospels and the Apocalypse were composed in Greek. 


Thursday afternoon, December 28. The Society met at 1:45 
in two sections at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
One section meeting from 1:45 to 3:30 engaged in a colloquium 
on the subject “Ideas of Salvation in the First Century A.D.” 
Leaders of the discussion were as follows: 


Chairman: Ralph Marcus. As Co-chairmen, the following 
members presented papers: 
By A. C. Purdy: Philo’s Idea of Salvation. 


By H. J. Cadbury: Paul’s Idea of Salvation. 
By Boaz Cohen: Gamaliel’s Idea of Salvation. 


From 3:45 to 5:30 two concurrent colloquia were held, one of 
which was concerned with the subject: ‘‘Northwest Semitic Epi- 
graphy and the Old Testament”. The chairman and co-chair- 
men, with their subjects, were as follows: 
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By H. L. Ginsberg: Affinities between Semitic Inscriptions and Biblical 

Literature of Persian and Greek Periods. 

The Bauer-Meissner Aramaic papyrus of 515 B.C. shares a character- 
istic stylistic peculiarity with the contemporary Pentateuch document P. 
The Ptolemaic Phoenician inscriptions of Tabnit and Eshmunazar share a 
characteristic Hellenism with the contemporary book of Qoheleth. The 
Eshmunazar inscription also sheds light on languages of the book of Daniel. 


By Cyrus Gordon: The Ugaritic Language and its Relation to Biblical 
Hebrew. 
A discussion of the ‘hymnal-epic’ dialect of Canaan and the historic 
problem of the Ugaritic parallels to the OT. 


By H. M. Orlinsky: Some Biblical Prepositions and Pronouns. 

The prepositions tabet, bén and ba‘ag have suffixed forms which are 
anomalous. The pronouns (or and are hapaxlegomena, 
Practically all these forms are members of the Kethib-Qere system in the 
OT. The purpose of this presentation was to determine the origin and 
character of these unique formations in light of Biblical usage, the K-Q 
system, and Northwest Semitic orthography and morphology. The con- 
clusion reached was that all these unusual forms had their origin either in 
the erroneous application of the scriptio plena or in the misunderstanding 
of the Kethib as the scriptio defectiva of the Qere, or in textual corruption. 
Consequently, these forms are to be excised from the grammars and lexica 
of Biblical Hebrew. 


By W. F. Albright: Some New Phoenician Inscriptions and the Bible. 

The paper considered a number of recently published texts in Phoenician, 
especially an incantation tablet of the seventh centuy B.C. which has 
been published by Count du Mesnil du Buisson in the Dussaud anniversary 
volumes. It is of considerable philological importance and illustrates a 
number of literary and stylistic phenomena of Biblical Hebrew. 


The other colloquium had as its subject ‘“Form-Criticism 
and Eschatology.” 


A panel discussion on some of the following questions: What factors 
were most important in the formulation of the tradition? Was there 
any tradition which did not assume the messiahship of Jesus? Did 
Christianity have a unitary origin, or was there primitive divergence? 
How did changing environment affect the tradition concerning the hope? 
What community could have preserved belief in a non-futurist eschatology? 
What historical value may be found in the geographical notices? Can we 
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trace development in Jesus’ teaching or periods in his life? Are psycho- 
logical reconstructions of the motives of Jesus possible? 


This discussion was in the nature of a panel, with no set subjects for 
the leaders who were as follows: 


Chairman: C. T. Craig 


Co-Chairmen: Harvie Branscomb, F. C. Grant, C. H. Kraeling, 
D. W. Riddle 


Thursday evening, December 28. Members of the Society 
were the guests of Jewish Theological Seminary of America at 
dinner, following which Provost Louis Finkelstein spoke words 
of greeting to which President Albright made response for the 
Society. The findings of the colloquia were reported to the 
gathering by Professors E. R. Goodenough, H. L. Ginsberg and 
S. V. McCasland. After the dinner an informal social evening 
was enjoyed, during which many visited the Seminary Museum 
where an exhibit of manuscripts and books pertaining to Rashi 
the commentator was on display. 


Friday morning, December 29. The Society assembled in 
business session before separating for Old Testament and New 
Testament Sections. The Auditing Committee reported that 
the Treasurer’s books had been found correct and it was voted 
that the Treasurer’s report be accepted and printed in the 
Proceedings 

Professor F. C. Grant reported for his Committee, appointed 
last year to enquire into the matter of publication of reasonably- 
priced wide-margin Bibles, and into the prohibitive costs of 
foreign theological books in this country. Prof. Grant said that 
a week after last year’s meeting the import duty on theological 
books had been reduced one half. He then introduced Dr. Eric 
North of the American Bible Society who stated that his Society 
plans to produce a New Testament in 18 signatures of 32 pages 
each, so stapled that they can be put into a loose-leaf note 
book, each page containing a single column of large type, leaving 
a large part of the page for notes. The production will be with- 


out profit. Dr. North desired an estimate of sales in each insti- 
tution. 
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The Nominating Committee brought in its report suggesting 
the following list of officers who were elected by the Society for 
one year (except as indicated): 


Professor C. C. McCown President 
President J. Morgenstern Vice-President 
Professor J. W. Flight Secretary 
Professor R. S. Haupert Treasurer 
x Associate in Council to serve until 1940, 
Professor H. L. Ginsberg replacing Professor Haupert : 


Professor Muriel S. Curtis 
Professor C. T. Craig 


The Secretary reported the actions of the Council, announcing 
the reelection of Professor E. R. Goodenough as editor of the 
Journal. The Council’s proposal was approved that the Society 
plan to meet next year in New York City, accepting the invita- 
tion of Union Theological Seminary, on December 30 and 31, 
beginning at 10:30 on Monday December 30 and continuing 
through Tuesday evening, with the joint meeting with the 
ASOR on Tuesday evening. It was further reported that the 
program committee is authorized to arrange at least one and 
possibly two colloquia for one of the afternoon sessions. 

The Secretary further reported the satisfaction of members 
with the display of members’ recent publications at the Union 
Seminary Book Store. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey to President Coffin of 
Union and to President Adler of the Jewish Seminary the Society’s 
unanimous vote of thanks for the hospitality enjoyed at both 
institutions this year. 

The Society then divided into two sections. In the Old Testa- 


ment Section, the following papers were presented and dis- 
cussed : 


By J. J. Obermann: Ugaritic Votive Inscriptions. 


Among the mass of epigraphic discoveries from Ras Shamra, only two 
inscriptions have so far been found to be of votive, dedicatory character. 
They were found in 1934; the first report, with photographs of the objects 


Professor W. F. Albright 
Associates in Council (Term expires 1942) 
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on which they were inscribed, was published by C. Shaeffer in Syria XVI 
(1935). In the same issue, René Dussaud treated this find, and with 
customary resourcefulness submits his reading and interpretation of the 
two texts. It must be seen, however, that we deal here with inscriptions 
of a kind which claim scholarly attention beyond the fact that they are 
written in the alphabet system and in the dialect of Ugarit. Several points 
concerning the special significance of the epigraphic specimens in question 
were discussed. 


By T. J. Meek: Use of Lamedh in l¢pi hereb. 

The lamedh in this expression has been variously interpreted, but no 
one seems to have thought of taking it in its most natural sense, the ter- 
minative, “into the mouth of the sword” (/*p% hereb). The sword is here 
presented under the metaphor of a devouring monster, reminding one of 
certain oriental swords in which the blade is represented as the tongue 
sticking ravenously out of the mouth of a lion or dragon; see e. g., British 
Museum Quarterly, V1, Pl. xxix b. 


By A. D. Goode: A Note on Exodus 33 19. 

The passage “and I will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee,” 
put into the mouth of YHWH, has been variously interpreted and emended. 
The consonantal text is correct, but instead of the active w*qdrathi we 
should read the passive (gal rather than pual) wegdrétht. We must then 
render ‘“‘And I shall be called by the Name YHWH before thee.” 


By R. E. Wolfe: New Moon and Sabbath. 


This paper showed that what later was to become the Israelite Sabbath 
originally began as a spontaneous development among the Hebrew people 
rather than as a borrowing from Babylonia. An attempt was made to 
trace the successive stages of its development: 1. an annual feast cele- 
brated on a family basis once each year; 2. a feast celebrated by all on 
the first day of each month; 3. a semi-monthly observance on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, a change reflecting Babylonian influence; 
4. finally the seventh day Sabbath. 


By J. Morgenstern: Chronology and Politics of the Omrid Dynasty. 

Starting with a reinterpretation of the “3 years” of I Ki 221-2, this 
paper attempted to determine the chronological sequence of the salient 
events of the reigns of Omri and Ahab and the significance of these events 
in just this sequence as the key to the determination of the fundamental 
political policy of the dynasty of Omri. 


By T. W. Rosmarin: The Old Testament on Freedom of the Will. 

The moral and ethical climate of the OT is predicated on the convic- 
tion of man’s freedom in matters of ethics and religious conduct. There 
are, however, some passages which seem to contradict the principle of 
freedom of will, especially Ex 4 21, and others charging God with having 
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“hardened Pharaoh's heart’’; Dt 2 30; I Sa 2 25, etc. The Psalmist’s prayer 
for a ‘‘clean heart” (Ps 51 12) and a “heart to fear thy name” (Ps 86 11) 
has been interpreted as a denial of free will. The purpose of this paper is 
to demonstrate that such passages are not denials of freedom. For an 
understanding of these controversial passages the comments of medieval 
Jewish philosophers, Saadia, Maimonides, Ibn Daud and Bachya Ibn 
Pakuda, are indispensable; their interpretations were quoted to shed light 
on the questio vexata of freedom of the will. 
By F. Zimmerman: Linguistic Composition of I Enoch. 

Scholars are divided on the question of the language in which I Enoch 
was composed, whether Hebrew or Aramaic. The author took the view, 
following R. H. Charles, that the work before the Greek translator(s) was 
extant in both Hebrew and Aramaic. The language divisions of Enoch 


seem to have been as follows: chapts. 1-5 Hebrew; chapts. 6-36 Aramaic; 
37-90 3 Hebrew; 90 3-97 Aramaic; 98-104 Hebrew. 


By P. Romanoff: Influence of the Temple on Ceremonial Objects and Art. 

(by title) 

The author’s thesis was that the vestments and accessories of the Torah- 
scroll are a personification of the High-priest. He also pointed out that 
the Temple-ark has influenced the form and motif of Jewish ceremonial 
objects. 


In the New Testament Section the following papers were 
read and discussed: 


By H. H. Walker: Duplicates in Mark — an Explanation. (by title) 

In Mark 6-8 some of the incidents narrated are discovered to stand in 
the typical order of chiasmus. The chart on the wall diagrams the plan: 
A. to Bethsaida on the other side; B. the Pharisees’ question; A. to Tyre 
and Sidon; B'. the Pharisees’ question; A!. to the other side, to Bethsaida. 
In Hebrew literature, chiasmus is a frequent embellishment of style; 
perhaps it was attempted in this central part of the gospel by the preacher 
Peter or by the writer Mark. 


By D. W. Riddle: The Cephas-Peter Problem — a Possible Solution. 

Professor Lake and others have called attention to the data which 
make it questionable that Cephas and Peter are to be identified as the 
same person. It is possible that Form Criticism offers a solution of the 
problem of identification. An examination of identifications in gospel 
pericopes, and the interpretation of the story of ‘‘Peter’s Confession” on 
the basis of the history of tradition, suggests the possibility that the com- 
mon identification is the result of the primitive tradition that it was to 
Cephas that Jesus “appeared” after his death. The effect of this in sub- 
sequently developing gospel tradition accounts for the identification of 
Cephas and Peter as the same person. 
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By A. Chaurize: Jesus, the Aramean Poet. 

Poetry is difficult to define. Certainly it is not rhyme and rhythm, which 
Milton and Homer avoided. It is the actual individual life. It is fulfilled 
round about us. What Jesus taught was something already well-known 
and ancient. What he offered as new was his poetry or his life, expressed 
in simple words, in a skilful way, using rhyme and even rhythm. Even 
after losing the Aramaic Gospel, the sketchy fragments which we have 
are able to give us an excellent idea of the original. Examples: The Lord’s 
Prayer and the Beatitudes in Aramaic. A word on the Aramean poets of 
the first five Christian centuries. 


By C. H. Kraeling: Was Jesus Accused of Necromancy? 


By F. V. Filson: Significance of the “Rotas” Acrostic for Early Christian 

History. 

This multiple acrostic has been widely used in medieval and modern 
times, with its five lines in the following order: SATOR, AREPO, TENET, 
OPERA, ROTAS. Ancient examples found in England and at Dura 
reverse the order of the lines, as do the examples found at Pompeii. Before 
the discovery of the Pompeii examples, it had been argued that the formula 
was of Christian origin. The Pompeii first-century examples have caused 
advocates of the Christian origin to reconsider the problem, and the theory 


of Jewish origin has been given support. The meaning of the acrostic, 
its origin and its implications for early Christian history were discussed. 


By M. E. Andrews: Pioneer Work on the Gospel of John. 


The paper presented the main conclusions of F. C. Baur on the relation 
of John’s gospel to the Synoptics. His method was to compare the passages 
where there is coincidence. These passages include: 1. the beginnings of 
gospel history; 2. certain important healings; 3. the anointing of Jesus; 
4. the Lord’s Supper; 5. the Passion history; 6. the place of Jesus’ public 
activity. There was also brief discussion of the criteria of historicity of 
the discourses of Jesus in this gospel. The paper closed with the writer’s 
comment on the place of Baur in Johannine criticism. 


By Pierson Parker: A proto-Lukan Source for the Gospel According to the 
Hebrews. 


Of the known fragments of the Gospel according to the Hebrews which 
have canonical parallels, about three-fourths are to be related to the non- 
Markan part of Luke (Streeter’s ‘‘Proto-Luke’’). The rest, while recalling 
Mark or Matthew, seem always to have been divergent accounts of events - 
in these Gospels: a Proto-Lukan characteristic. In language and style, 
“Hebrews” suggests Luke far more often than other canonical Gospels. 
Also, both ‘‘Hebrews’’ and Luke are connected with the city of Caesarea. 
It was concluded that the sources of the Hebrew Gospel are Proto-Lukan, 
rather than Matthean as has been supposed. 
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By C. C. McCown: The ‘Arabah and the Execution of John the Baptist. 

(by title) 

The character of the message of John the Baptist, as a denunciation of 
judgment upon Israel, may be connected with the popular view that the 
region where he baptized was “‘the circuit of the Jordan,” kol-kikkar hay- 
yardén, of the Lot stories. Its political, or supposed political character, 
witnessed by Josephus, may be due to the fact that its scene was laid in 
the ‘Arabah, from which Joshua had crossed the Jordan to conquer Jericho 
and the Promised Land. That it was “wilderness” ties it with Hosea’s 
theory that before Israel’s restoration she must return to the wilderness, 
so that the last things should be like the first. 


Adjourned about 12:15 P. M. 


Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


During the year 1939, 47 persons elected at last year’s meeting qualified 
for membership in the Society and have been added to our list. The estab- 
lishment of a Canadian Section of the Society has been consummated, and 
although a number of members was added thereby, these are not included in 
our active member list until their election is recorded during these meetings. 
The present active membership of the Society appears to number 579, which 
with 15 honorary members, makes a total of 594. Last year’s membership 
totalled 592, showing a gain of two members during 1939. We have had a 
slightly larger number of withdrawls this year, probably owing to the increase 
in dues. 


Notices of the deaths of the following have been received: 
Prof. Robert Seneca Smith, died Jan. 15, 1939, a member since 1920. 
Prof. Moses Buttenwieser, died March 12, 1939, a member since 1918. 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, died June 29, 1939, a member since 1888. 
Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, died July 28, 1939, a member since 1913. 
Pres. Milton G. Evans, died Sept. 17, 1939, a member since 1894. 
Prof. Ira M. Price, died, Sept. 18, 1939, a member since 1887. 
Rev. Henry H. Haynes, died Dec. 1, 1939, a member since 1898. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun W. Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The publication of the Journal has this year suggested no new problems, 
The reorganization of the editorial staff, which in substance was to make the 
Consulting Editors full members of the Editorial Board, has worked out very 
well. A wider range of readers for papers submitted has been made available, 
and the Editor has only to express his deep gratitude for the cooperation of 
his staff, in act and spirit, which has alone made possible the publication 
of the Journal and the maintenance of its standards. 

After finishing the NT Book Reviews for the September issue, Dean Colwell, 
I regret to say, felt that he could not carry on in that work any longer. 
His loss is a very great one, as his contribution had been great. My personal 
gratitude to him is profound. Since Book Reviews cannot be gathered in a 
moment, and NT Reviews were due for the March, 1940, issue, I took it 
upon myself to find a successor for Dean Colwell at once. I was fortunate 
to secure Professor Morton Enslin of Crozer to take on the Editorship of 
NT Reviews. His acceptance solved at once a very difficult problem. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Erwin R. Goopenouca, Editor. 
December 27, 1939, 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1938-1939 


Reprints and Authors’ Corrections 

Yale University Press, Library Subscriptions 
Contribution to deficit by anonymous contributor. . 
Sale of Journal 


Printing and Mailing Journal 
Editorial Expenses 


Treasurer’s Expenses, additional for 1937-1938 .... 
Annual Meeting 
American Council of Learned Societies 


Balance, December 26, 1939 $ 4,190.73 


Distribution of balance, First National Bank 
and Trust Co., Bethlehem, Pa.: 


December 26, 1939. (signed) RayMonp S. Haupert, Treasurer 


December 28, 1939. Audited and found correct 
(signed) Harotp H. Tryon 
(signed) Cart H. KRAELING 


xix 
RECEIPTS 
Balance, January 3, $1,451.08 
Dues and Arrears. 2,010.20 
33.69 
518.73 
150.00 
1.25 
Library 13.00 $ 4,190.73 
EXPENDITURES 
Secretary’s 14.16 
Treasurer’s Expenses. 61.62 
12.00 
71.65 
25.00 
Yale University Press, library subscriptions....... 13.00 
2,481.39 
Savings Account No. 27736. 1,487.51 
Checking 221.83 $ 1,709.34 
Respectfully submitted 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


In spite of turbulence that marked the year in Palestine, a full program 
of work was carried out by the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. This happy outcome is to be credited in no small degree to the 
wise, tactful, and efficient leadership of the Director, Dr. Nelson Glueck. 


It was deemed inexpedient by the Annual Professor and his family to 
join the staff in Jerusalem, because of the uncertainty of the outlook. Among 
the students enrolled at the School this year were the Thayer Fellow, Dr. 
Harold W. Glidden and Mrs. Glidden, the Two Brothers Fellow, Donald F. 
West and Mrs. West, and the Salem Fellow, Mr. William B. Ward of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. The curriculum which was offered 
included class studies and seminar work, and there were as well tours of 
exploration that covered much of the territory of particular interest in 
Palestine and Transjordan. 


The usual longer Spring trip was replaced this year by a second season 
of excavation (April 9-May 13) at Tell el-Kheleifeh, at the head of the Gulf 
of Aqabah. The very successful prosecution of the work on this most 
interesting site was made possible by the generous financial support given 
for a second time by the American Philosophical Society. Some added 
assistance came through President James A. Kelso of Western Theological 
Seminary of Pittsburgh, and there was, likewise, a most welcome gift from 
Sir Charles Marston. 

The archaeological survey of Transjordan was continued as there was 
opportunity, and a comprehensive report regarding 350 new sites has now 
been given in Vol. XVIII-XIX of the Annual of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. It is hoped that during the present year Dr. Glueck may 
be able to round out his epoch-making achievement by the survey of the 
remaining territory north of the Jabbok Valley. 

During his brief recent visit to America, Dr. Glueck accepted a strenuous 
program of more than fifty lecture appointments, with the stipulation that 
the financial returns should go toward the Endowment Fund of the American 
Schools. Upon completing these engagements, he sailed at once, on January 
6th, for Palestine, with a full program in prospect for the remainder of his 
period as Director of the Jerusalem School. We are under very great obliga- 
tion to Hebrew Union College for releasing Dr. Glueck for his period of 
splendid achievement as Director of the American School of Oriental Research. 

Dr. Robert M. Engberg, the present Field Secretary of the Schools, has 
been appointed to succeed Dr. Glueck as Director of the Jerusalem School. 
He is one of our younger scholars of marked ability, who already has had 
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an extended experience in archaeological field-work at Megiddo and else- 
where, and who has important publications to his credit. 

It is of interest to learn that during the past year many distinguished 
visitors have been guests of the Jerusalem School, and that on one occasion 
a Wheaton College Group of 21, under the directorship of Dr. J. P. Free, 

- remained for a week for lectures and for trips through the country. 

In the case of the Baghdad School, the developments in Europe made it 
necessary to postpone plans for another season of field work. At the time 
when such a decision became imperative arrangements were well under way, 
and Professor Theophile J. Meek, of the University of Toronto, had accepted 
his appointment as Annual Professor. It is hoped that there may soon be 
such an improvement in conditions as will warrant the resumption of work 
in Irak. 

Meanwhile, it can be reported that Vol. VI of the Nuzi Texts, continuing 
the work of the late Professor Edward Chiera, has been published. Dr. E. 
R. Lacheman selected and copied the 114 important texts included in this 
latest volume, and its publication was made possible by a subsidy from the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The publication of additional texts 
from Nuzi, that were found in the later campaigns conducted by the Baghdad 
School and Harvard University, are promised for an early date. 


The Year's Archaeological Activity in Palestine and Transjordan 


Dr. Glueck reports that “with the outbreak of the war, paradoxically 
enough, comparative quiet settled over the country.” However, prior to 
that event, archaeological activity had gone forward much as usual in several 
localities where circumstances were favorable. 

At Megiddo, the season began in December of 1938, and continued up to 
the early part of the following May, with Gordon Loud of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago University as director. During this last season attention 
was directed to a new section of the ancient site, where there were astonish- 
ing discoveries of architecture dating from the 20th century B.C. An inter- 
esting variety of potsherds established the relation of this section to the 
portion of the mound previously investigated. 

At Esh-Sheikh Ibreiq, there was a third season of excavation carried on 
by Dr. D. B. Maisler for the Jewish Exploration Society. During a period 
lasting from the middle of December, 1938 to the first of February, there 
was further exploration of the ruins of the town, and also of a new portion 
of the Necropolis. Within the first named area, a synagogue was uncovered, 
fully explored, and plotted, as were its immediate surroundings. Among the 
more than 300 small objects that came to light, there were two Greek in- 
scriptions that established the use of the synagogue as a court of law: The 
new catacombs were found to surpass all previous ones in quality of con- 
struction and decoration. There were also the remains of a richly decorated 
mausoleum, and scattered fragments of an inscribed marble slab. 
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At Khirbet Minya, there was a fifth season of excavation lasting more 
than six months, under the direction of Dr. O. Puttrich-Reignard, of the 
Goerresgesellschaft and Islamic Department of the Staatliche Museen of 
Berlin. The previous supposition that the spacious palace on the site was 
of Islamic origin was further confirmed. Many new features and additional 
rooms and courts were excavated. Among the small finds was a gold dinar 
of Walid I from the year 708 A.D. 

Within the bounds of Jerusalem itself, work was again resumed at the 
Citadel by Dr. Johns, on behalf of the Palestinian Department of Antiquities. 
Considerable progress was made through new soundings in the further un- 
raveling and interpreting of the intricate network of walls and foundations, 
from various periods, which cover this site. 

Tell el-’Ureime, the supposed site of Kinnereth, the Gennessareth of the 
NT was explored during the summer by Father Koppel, S.J., of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute of Jerusalem, on behalf of the Goerresgesellschaft. Previ- 
ously, there had been surface finds on this site of a fragment of a stele of 
Thutmose III, together with pottery fragments dating from the Early Iron 
Age to the 10th century B.C. The excavations revealed a settlement that 
was thought to belong to two or three archaeological levels. 

During the year, as there was opportunity, the American School of Jeru- 
salem, under Dr. Glueck’s leadership, continued its most rewarding archaeo- 
logical exploration of Eastern Palestine. Gratifying progress was made in 
the area north of the River Jabbok. One discovery of special interest was 
that of the long-sought site of the pre-Hellenistic settlement of Jerash. It 
seems probable, likewise, that the expedition has located the Iron Age settle- 
ment of Jerash in the ruins of a large acropolis known as Khirbet el-Kibdeh. 
The investigations carried on thus far suggest a break in the permanent 
settlement of this area that lasted from the 20th to the 13th century B.C. 

The Spring excavation at Tell el-Kheleifeh brought to light a much more 
extensive system of copper refineries than had been anticipated, and led to 
the conclusion that, for its day, this town must have been a phenomenal 
factory settlement. It is evident that later settlements followed, and were 
superimposed in part on the ruins of the original town which was constructed 
by King Solomon on virgin soil. Among the smaller objects which were 
found, there were several Aramaic ostraca dating from the first half of the 
Sth century B.C. It is anticipated that one further campaign will complete 
the excavation of this important site. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WarreEN J. Moutton. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE MIDWEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Fourth Meeting, November 10 and 11, 1939 


The fourth meeting of the Midwest Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was called to order by President 
Morgenstern on November 10, 1939, at 9:30 A.M., in the Chapel 
of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The minutes of the 1938 meeting were read and approved. 

Applications for membership in the Society and the Section were 
presented, accepted by the Section, and referred to the Society. 

President Morgenstern appointed the nominating committee: 
Prof. Beatrice A. Brooks, chairman, Professors Sheldon H. 
Blank and Paul E. Davies. 

The Presidential Address, “The Beginnings of Judaism,” 
was given by President Morgenstern. 

The following papers were presented and discussed: 

By Professor Corwin C. Roach, Kenyon College: 
The Place of Catchwords in the Composition of Isaiah I. 


By Doctor Otha L. Clark, Minneapolis, Kansas: 
The Patriarchal Narratives in Current Theory. 


At 1:30 P. M., the Section visited the Cincinnati Art Museum 
to see the objects recently received from the Khirbet-et-Tannur 
excavation. Director Walter H. Siple conducted the tour. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2:45 P.M. The 
nominating committee placed the following in nomination: 
President, Professor Donald W. Riddle, of the University of 
Chicago; Vice-President, Professor Herbert Gordon May, of 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology; Secretary, Professor 
Floyd V. Filson, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
These nominees were elected by unanimous vote of the Section. 


The following papers were presented and discussed: 


By Professor Horace Abram Rigg, Jr., Western Reserve University: 
The Thallos of Eisegesis and Exegesis. 
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By Doctor Charles Farace, Chicago: 

Moses Stuart, A Pioneer in American Old Testament Science. 
By Professor S. J. Harrison, Albion College: 

The Ethical Prophets and Our Pagan World. 
By Professor Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: 

The ‘Ebed- Yahveh and the Prophetic Movement. 


In response to the invitation of President Morgenstern, the 
Section joined in the Friday evening service of the Hebrew 
Union College at 5:30 P.M. Members of the Section were 
guests of the College at dinner at 6:30 P.M. Immediately 
after dinner the Section was conducted on a tour of the College 
Museum and Library. 

The evening session was called to order at 8:15 P.M. The 
following papers were presented and discussed: 


By Professor Herbert Gordon May, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
The Archaeology of Palestine Synagogues and the Bible (Illustrated). 
By Professor Donald W. Riddle, University of Chicago: 
Sitz im Leben as a Method in Gospel Analysis. 


The Section reconvened on Saturday, November 11, at 
9 A.M. A motion expressing appreciation of the gracious hos- 
pitality extended by the Hebrew Union College was passed 
by unanimous vote. The Section also united in passing a vote 
of thanks to Director Siple of the Cincinnati Art Museum for 
his courtesy in exhibiting the Khirbet-et-Tannur antiquities 
to the Section. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 
By Professor Eugene S. Tanner, University of Tulsa: 
Some Antecedents of the Nazi Interpretation of Christ. 
By Professor Samuel S. Cohon, Hebrew Union College: 
The Synagogue in the First Century C.E., with Special Reference to 
its Liturgy. 
The Section adjourned at 10:50 A. M., to attend the Sabbath 
Morning Service of the Hebrew Union College. 
Members from nine states were in attendance. General dis- 
cussion of the papers was a noteworthy feature of the meeting. 


FLoyp V. Fitson, Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Organization Meeting, May 3, 1939 


The organization meeting of the Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was convened by 
Professor T. J. Meek at 2 P. M. on Wednesday, May 3, 1939, 
in Alumni Hall, Victoria College, Toronto. 

The Canadian Section was organized by authority of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and the Canadian 
Society of Biblical Studies. At the spring meeting of the latter 
Society in Toronto in 1937 it was voted to open negotiations 
with the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis for the 
establishment of a Canadian Section, and in the following year 
it was voted to ask that such a Section be established, with 
care that while it should cooperate with the Canadian Society 
of Biblical Studies it would in no sense affect the integrity of 
that organization. In response to this request the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis at its session in New York on 
December 30, 1938, authorized the establishment of a Canadian 
Section along the lines of the Mid-West Section and appointed 
Professor T. J. Meek as their representative to convene the 
first meeting of the Section. 

In accordance with these instructions the first meeting was 
convened at the place and date already indicated. The Section 
was organized with Professor Meek in the Chair and the Acting 
Secretary presented the names of those who had applied for 
membership in the Section and the Society of Biblical Litera- 
~ ture and Exegesis. On vote of the members present these 
applicants were elected to membership in the Canadian Section 
and were recommended to the Society of Biblical Literature 
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and Exegesis for membership in the Society. The following 
officers of the Canadian Section were then duly elected: 


President, Professor R. B. Y. Scott, United Theological College, 
Montreal; Vice-President, Dean G. B. King, United College, 
Winnipeg; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor F. V. Winnett, University 
College, Toronto. 


Following its organization the Canadian Section proceeded 
to meet in joint session with the Canadian Society of Biblical 
Studies, at which there was a symposium centering around the 
work of the American Schools of Oriental Research, with papers 
as follows: 


By W. R. Taylor: The American Schools of Oriental Research and Archae- 
logy. 

By W. S. McCullough: The Lachish Letters. 

By F. V. Winnett: The Excavations at Ezion-Geber. 


By T. J. Meek: Light on the Old Testament from recently discovered Cunei- 
form Texts. 


By W. E. Staples: Archaeology and the Bible (illustrated). 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
February, 1, 1940 


C. A. Ben-Mordecai, 511 W. 113th St., New York City. 

Prof. William E. Berry, 337 College Ave., Richmond, Ind. 

Robert Henry Boyd, Th.M., R. D. 2, Princeton, N. J. 

Provost F. H. Cosgrave, Trinity College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Rev. C. M. Currie, Valois, Quebec, Canada. 

Prof. G. L. Della Vida, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rabbi M. N. Eisendrath, 224 Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Prof. Leslie Robinson Elliott, Th.D., SW Baptist Theo. Seminary, 
Seminary Hill, Tex. 

Sir Robert Falconer, 81 Glengowan Road, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Herbert M. Gale, Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 

Theodor H. Gaster, M.A., Apt. 36, 418 Central Park West, 
New York City. 

Prof. Jacob Geerlings, Ph.D., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Ivan G. Grimshaw, 2757 Fairmount Blvd., Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Louis Gross, 781 Harvard St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Edwin B. Gunnemann, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Rev. Samuel Sheridan Haas, Th.B., 205 Hodge Hall, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. Robert M. Hawkins, D.D., Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Frederick Riker Hellegers, Th.D., Princeton Theo. Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Mrs. Jessie R. Henderson, 260 Cheapside St., London. Ont., 
Canada. 

John G. Hill, Ph.D., 3600 Fairway Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. R. A. Hiltz, 604 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont. Canada. 

Dr. Gordon Hurlbutt, Th.D., Point Clear, Ala. 

Miss Vivian Jacobs, 50 East Park St., East Orange, N. J. 

David Jacobson, Ph.D., 2i1 Belknap Place, San Antonio, Tex. 

Alfred Frederick Kauffmann, Ph.D., D.D., Hanger Hill, Peters- 
field, Hants, England. 
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Rev. George B. Krantz, Jr., Main and Summit Sts., Darby, Pa. . 

Rev. J. Edwin Lacount, 59 Linwood Ave., Whitinsville, Mass. 

William N. Lyons, 5802 Maryland Ave., Chicago, III. 

Harvey McArthur, Th.B., Hartford Theo. Seminary, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Rev. George E. Mendenhall, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Herman Edwin Mueller, B.D., 1817 Emerson Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rev. M. T. Newby, Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Rev. Malcolm G. Peart, Oak St., Derry, N. H. 

Rev. G. C. Pidgeon, Bloor St. United Church, Bloor and Huron 
Sts., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Melvin J. Reinhard, 14287 Mark Twain, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. C. B. Reynolds, Anglican College, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

L. B. Ridgely, S.T.D., 2121 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Prof. Suzanne Rinck, Baptist Missionary Training School, 2639 
Vernon Ave., Chicago, III. 

Charles H. Roberson, Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex. 

Prof. H. B. Robison, Ph.D., Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 

Prof. Donald T. Rowlingson, Ph.D., Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University, Ga. 

Elwyn E. Tilden, Jr., Th.B., 46 Park Place, Princeton, N. J. 

Prof. F. V.. Winnett, University College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Prof. Kyle M. Yates, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Rabbi Arthur Zuckerman, 916 Linden Grove, Lansing, Mich. 
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HEBREW POETIC STRUCTURE AS A 
TRANSLATION GUIDE 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


NYONE who has attempted to translate the Old Testa- 

ment into English or any other language knows how 
very difficult the task ist At every turn problems of many 
kinds arise. There are a thousand and one things that the trans- 
lator has to keep in mind and very important amongst these 
in the case of poetry is the poetic structure of the original 
Hebrew. It is the purpose of this paper to show from a few 
illustrations that more careful regard for the poetic structure 
of a passage will often lead to a translation quite different 
from that generally accepted and one much more faithful to 
the original. 

We take as our first illustration Mic 71s. In the best of the 
standard versions, the only one that reproduces the verse as 
poetry, that of the Jewish Publication Society of America, the 
verse is translated as follows: 


Whé is a Géd like unto thée, that pardonéth the iniquity, 

And passeth by the transgression of the remndnt of His heritage? 
He retainéth not His angér for evér, 

Because Hé delightéth in mercy.? 


This is the way in which the verse appears in the original 
Hebrew and the way in which the Massoretes read it, but it 
is wrong nevertheless. It is prose and not poetry. The most 


tFor some of these difficulties see the present writer, ‘Translation Diffi- 
culties in the Old Testament,” Religion in Life, III (1934), 491-506; ‘Lapses 
of Old Testament Translators,” JAOS, LVIII (1938), 122-29. 

2In the translations appearing in this article I have attempted to show 
by means of accents on the English words approximately where the stresses 
come in Hebrew and thus indicate the metrical character of the original. 
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characteristic feature of Hebrew poetry, parallelism, is lacking, 
and there are too many feet in the first two stichoi (lines in 
the English translation) and too few feet in the second two. 
In the effort to correct this situation scholars have been 
accustomed to delete everything after YWD as secondary and to 
read the first stichos with three beats,3 to make the meter 
3:2 (the qinah meter), which is universally recognized as the 
meter characterizing the chapter. This is drastic treatment 
and as unwarranted as it is unnecessary. To correct the situa- 
tion all we have to do is to recognize three facts: 1. that the 
3:2 meter can have 2:3 as a variant; 2. that a line in Hebrew 
poetry can have an additional stichos either prefixed or appended 
to the usual two, to make a tristich instead of a distich,’ and 
3. that the preposition » before NNW is not to be translated 
“of” or “for,” as it is universally, but “against,” expressing 
the dative of disadvantage. Keeping these things in mind, we 
get the following correct translation: 


Whé is géd like thée, 
forgiving iniquity, 
and passing ovér transgressfon? 
Against the remnAnt of his heritage, 
he will not héld his angér forevér, 
because hé delights in kindnéss.® 


Here we have two tristichs, 3:2:2 and 2:3:3, in the qinah meter, 
with its characteristic echoing rhythm,’ and nothing has been 


3 See, e.g., Smith, Micah (ICC), 155; Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, 
303; Nowack, Die kleine Propheten, 238. 

4See the present writer, ‘‘The Structure of Hebrew Poetry,” Journal of 
Religion, IX (1929), 545 f. 

5 See the present writer, op. cit., 533 f., 544, 546 ff.; Torrey, Second Isaiah, 
154 f., 158f. Torrey’s conclusions were apparently arrived at quite inde- 
pendently of others because he seems unaware of the same conclusions by 
others; see pp. 156, 158. 

6 In order to indicate the metrical structure of the original I have indented 
the second stichos of each line, and likewise the third when there is one. 
In the case of the 3:2 meter the indentation is deep and begins with a small 
letter, thus differentiating between this meter and the 3:3, where the inden- 
tation is slight and begins with a capital letter. 

7On this see Gray, Forms of Hebrew Poetry, 131 ff.; Isaiah (ICC), pp. 
lxiii ff.; the present writer, op. cit., 534. 
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added or deleted, but we have shifted the athnah pause, which 
the Massoretes placed under indma, to yw, where it rightfully 
belongs. It is a slight change, but most effective in its result. 
Our second illustration is Lam 2 170. Following the standard 
versions, I previously translated the passage as follows:® 


Yahwéh has déne what he planned; 
he has carried oft his word, 
Which he decréed long agé; 
he has devastated without mercy. 


But this is clearly wrong; it makes the passage prose and not 
poetry. Like everyone else I failed to recognize the character 
of the first clause in the second distich. It is not a relative 
clause at all, but a clause in the accusative of specification,® 
and hence should be translated literally “in the matter of that 
which he decreed long ago,” or in better English, ‘‘as he decreed 
long ago.’** When this is recognized, the resultant translation 
is perfect poetry, in the qinah (3:2) rhythm, with climactic or 
ascending parallelism :* 


Yahwéh has déne what he planned, 
he ha§ carried oit his wérd; 

AS he decréed long agé, 
he has devastated without mercy. 


Another passage where the usual translation makes prose out 
of what is poetry in the original, is Ps 901: 


O Lérd, thou hast béen our dwelling-place 
Throughoit the agés. 


8 The Bible: An American Translation (1935 edition), 756. Corrected in 
the later editions. 

9 See the present writer, JAOS, LVIII (1938), 126. 

» Rather strikingly Lam 2 17 contains two other clauses in the accusative: 
ODt Wk ‘what he planned,” in the accusative as the object of the verb 709, 
and bon di, “without mercy” (literally, ‘and he did not show mercy”), in 
the adverbial accusative, expressing the manner in which the action of the 
preceding verb 0°77 was carried out. For this kind of clause in Hebrew see 
the present writer, ‘‘The Co-ordinate Adverbial Clause in Hebrew,” JAOS, 
XLIX (1929), 156 ff.; AJSL, XLVII (1930), 51 ff. 

On this see the present writer, Journal of Religion, 1X (1929), 531. 
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Not only does this translation fail to bring out the parallelism 
in the original, but it makes the meter quite wrong, 4:2, when 
it ought to be 3:3 to agree with the rest of the Psalm. To cor- 
rect both of these defects requires nothing more than a simple 
adjustment in translation, as follows: 


O Lérd, thou 4rt a dwelling-place; 
Thou hast been ours throughoit the agés. 


Another passage in this same Psalm 90, that has been univer- 
sally mistranslated, is verses 9 f.: 


For 4ll our days are passed in thy wrath; 
We bring our years to an énd like a sigh. 
The days of our years are sevénty years, 
Or by reason of stréngth efghty years. 


The objection here is that the meter is 4:3, which is not only 
a very questionable meter in Hebrew, but it is completely out 
of accord with the dominant meter of the Psalm, which is 3:3, 
as everyone has recognized. In order to get the proper meter 


all we have to do is to disregard the incorrect Massoretic punctua- 
tion and divide the stichoi differently, to get the following 
translation (including verse 100): 


For all our days do decline,” 
In thy wrath we bring our years to an énd, 
Like a sigh are the days of our years. 
In thém are sevénty years, 
Or by reason of stréngth eighty years, 
But their extént is travail and tréuble, 
For it is quickly géne and we fly away. 


Here we have one tristich (3:3:3) and two distichs (3:3, 3:3), 
all in the regular meter of the Psalm, while the parallelism is 
improved and the translation in every respect is much truer to 
the original Hebrew. Along with our first example it is a good 
illustration of the importance of recognizing the existence of 
the tristich in Hebrew poetry. Although this was identified as 


% This translation is much to be preferred to ‘‘are passed.’”” The verb 


means literally ‘‘to turn,” and has reference here to the decline of later life; 
cf. Jer 64. 
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long ago as 1905 by Cobb,* it is still ignored by most scholars. 
For example, in a book like Canticles, where it appears no less 
than seventeen times in a brief eight chapters (16, 7, 8, 15, 16 f.; 
25; 34, 7, 11; 45, 13; 56, 11; 64; 710; 85, 13).% the latest 
(1937) edition of Kittel’s Biblica Hebraica recognizes its exist- 
ence only once (115), while the first two editions (1906 and 
1912) do not recognize it at all. In every instance the earlier 
editions delete the extra stichos as secondary and the treatment 
in the third edition is very much the same — a clear instance 
where scholars have forced the facts into the mold of a pre- 
conceived theory instead of inducing the theory from the facts. 

A few illustrations may now be given where proper attention 
to the poetic structure of the original Hebrew will indicate 
some rearrangement of words or slight emendation. In Lam 1 21, 
for example, the stichoi are arranged in our present text in the 
following manner: 


They how f modn, 
with néne to comfért me; 

All my enemies have heard of my plight, 
they rejoice that théu hast déne it; 

How thou hast bréught the day which thou didst annodnce, 
but they 4re like mé. 


It is apparent at once that there must be some disarrangement 
of the stichoi here, because the sense is not good and the meter 
is irregular (3:2, 3:3, 2:2). To make the meter regular all we 
have to do is to transpose the second stichos of the second line 
and the first stichos of the third line, with the result that we 
get not only a perfect meter agreeing with the rest of the 
chapter (3:2, 3:2, 3:2), but a greatly improved sense and 
parallelism: 

They he4r how moan, 

with néne to comfért me; 
All my enemies have heard of my plight, 


how thou hast brotight the day which thou didst annotince; 
They rejoice that théu hast déne it, 
but they 4re like mé. 


33 Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre, 7, et passim. 
%4 See the writer’s translation in The Bible: An American Translation. 
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Another example of disarrangement is Jer 2141. The text, 
as it has come down to us traditionally, reads as follows: 


Is Israel a slave, 
or is hé a home-bérn sérf? 
why has he becéme a préy? 
Against him the young Ifons roared, 
they gave vént to their cry; 
And then tirned his land into a desolation; 
his citfes are laid waste, 
withdéut inhabitant. 


The difficulty here is that the passage is arranged in an irregular 
number of lines, three lines, with an irregular number of stichoi 
and an irregular meter (2:3:3, 3:2, 3:2:2). All we have to do 
to make everything regular is to take the second stichos from 
the third line, add it to the third stichos of the first line, and 
thus make an additional line in the regular meter, 3:2. This 
also greatly improves the sense and parallelism, as follows: 


Is Israel a slave, 
or is hé a home-bérn sérf? 
Why has he becéme a préy, 
his citfes laid wAste? 
Against him the young Ifons roared, 
they gave vént to their cry; 
And then tirned his land into a desolation, 
withdéut inhabitant. 


An example of a difficult passage where proper regard for 
the poetic structure of the Hebrew suggests a few slight changes 
with most important results is Ps 7451. As the text now stands, 
the passage seems to make no sense at all. The best of the 
standard translations is that of the Jewish Version: 


It seémed as when men wield upwards, 

Axés in a thicket of trées. 

And néw all the carved wérk thereof togéther 
They strike déwn with hatchét and hammérs. 


This translation, even though it is the best that has been pro- 
posed, is far from happy. It is prose, not poetry, without the 
faintest suggestion of parallelism; several of the renderings are 
questionable, particularly ‘it seemed as when men wield,” 
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which cannot be right, and the sense of the passage is anything 
but clear. 

Now let us see what we can do with the passage by giving 
more heed to its poetic structure. Even a casual examination 
of the Hebrew shows at once that we have partial chiasm:*s 
the first distich begins with a verb, while the second one ends 
with a verb. This suggests that the two verbs should agree in 
number and person. That immediately indicates that we 
should read the first verb as plural instead of singular, as it 
stands. A further examination of this verb shows that it is 
impossible here, 971}? “it is known,” so that scholars are clearly 
right in emending it slightly to yyy, and then pluralizing it, as 
already noted, to 197)? ‘‘they hew down.” The next word in 
the Hebrew is also suspect. It is a combination of a participle 
and the preposition 5 used temporally that is strictly im- 
possible in Hebrew, although it is found elsewhere in Gen 38 29 
and 4010. All three occurrences, however, are suspect, and in 
the present instance the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, 
Symmachus, Jerome, and the Syriac all read the noun xiaQ 
“entrance” in place of the participle 8°20, and with Jerome we 
should clearly read the preposition as 3 instead of 5. In that 
case the preposition 5 with the next word will have to be taken 
as possessive instead of terminative, and the preposition 3 
which is found with the following word will have to be trans- 
ferred to the last word of the verse to bring out the parallelism 
with the following line which the poetic structure requires. 
The result of these very slight changes is an entirely different 
translation, fitting perfectly into its context in sense and poetic 
structure: 


They hew déwn at the uppér entrance 
The wodden trellis-wérk with axés; 
And néw its carvings alsé 
With hatchét and adzés they sm4sh."* 


5 On this see the present writer, Journal of Religion, 1X (1929), 527, 529; 
Loud, AJSL, XLVI (1929), 104 ff.; XLIX (1933), 281 ff. 

%6 Occasionally with the 3:3 meter the parallelism is between the lines 
(distichs), as it is here, rather than between the stichoi. 
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One last illustration is found in the familiar verses, Ps 90 4-6, 
usually translated somewhat as follows: 


For a thodsand years in thy sight 

Are bit as yesterd4y when it is pAst, 

And as a watch in the night. 

Thou sweepest them away, they becéme sléep; 

In the morning they are like grass that shéots up; 
In the morning it flourfshes and shéots up; 

In the evening it is cut d6wn and withérs. 


The objections to this translation are that the parallelism is 
not so good as it should be, and the third stichos has only two 
feet when it ought to have three. An examination of the 
Hebrew text shows that the two words comprising this stichos 
ought to go with verse 5, but this immediately makes verse 5 
too long. A closer examination of the verse, however, shows 
that 72% and 1paa are to be deleted, both having got into the 
text through the common error of vertical dittography: p33 
appears in the next line, from which it came to be accidentally 
repeated, while 7 is all but identical with 0°39 immediately 
above it. With these few changes the passage reads as follows: 


For a thodsand years in thy sight 

Are like a day,"” yesterd4y when it was passing;?8 

And like a watch in the night thou sweepest them away. 
They Are like grass that shdéots up, 

Flourishing and shooting up in the morning, 

Cut déwn and withéred by’? evening. 


Besides being a more faithful reproduction of the original, this 
translation has better parallelism and the meter is in perfect 
accord with the rest of the Psalm (3:3), but instead of the 
usual distichs its lines are tristichs (3:3:3). 


17 This translation faithfully reproduces the original, as the ordinary trans- 
lations do not. 

% This translation reproduces the tense of the original, as the ordinary 
translations do not. 

» This translation brings out the force of the preposition 9 here, as the 
ordinary translations do not. 
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It is not often that a translation can be better than the 
original, as would seem to be the case with Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation of Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, but it ought at least to 
approximate to the original. Translators have always a heavy 
responsibility on their hands, and particularly so in the case of 
a book so highly esteemed as the Old Testament. To the extent 
that they fail to discover the poetic structure of the original 
and reproduce it, to that extent they are unfair and misleading. 
Our illustrations, chosen hurriedly and at random, have shown 
that this unfortunately is too often true and our plea is for 
more care in the matter. Nothing less than the most searching 
analysis and the most meticulous attention to details can do 
justice to the original and bring out its full beauty. 


| 
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WHERE FORM CRITICISM AND 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OVERLAP 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HERE is a growing consensus of experts in textual criticism 

that instead of being able to work back directly to the NT 
autographs via the main line of the ‘Neutral Text’ (represented 
chiefly by Sinaiticus and Vaticanus) we must stop when we 
reach the second century. Here, instead of one outstanding and 
dominant type of text there are five or six leading types. One 
is the type underlying the manuscripts & (or S, as many now 
call it) and B and their allies, an Egyptian group supported by 
the Bohairic and generally by the Sahidic versions. To it belongs 
properly the name Alexandrian rather than the question-begging 
designation (or description!) ‘neutral.’ A second type is repre- 
sented by Codex Bezae and the Old Latin version, chiefly that 
representative of the latter known as k or Bobbiensis, closely 
allied to Cyprian’s type of text and accordingly to be identified 
with the old North African version. To this type Sir Frederic 
Kenyon gives the name, ‘the true Western.’ A third type is the 
Syriac, represented by the Old Syriac version underlying both 
the Sinaitic Syriac and Curetonian manuscripts and other and 
derivative versions, e. g. the Georgian and Armenian. A fourth 
is the Caesarean type, to be reconstructed in part from the 
Beatty papyrus, the Washington manuscript, Koridethi (0), 
Families 1 and 13, and from certain citations in Origen and 
Eusebius. Finally, according to Kenyon — whose statement ap- 
pears to be accepted by the majority of experts — there is the 
residue of variants, unclassified and perhaps unclassifiable, which 


we can no longer call ‘Western’ in Hort’s sense but for which 
11 
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no other suitable term has appeared thus far. Many of these 
variants are due simply to errors in transmission, others to the 
attempt to improve a text already corrupt; some may perhaps 
introduce readings derived from oral tradition or from ecclesi- 
astical (e. g. liturgical) usage; while some may conceivably pre- 
serve the true text. The chief value of this type, according to 
Kenyon (Text of the Greek Bible, 241), is ‘‘to add its confirmation 
to the belief that the textual history of the second and third 
centuries cannot be arranged in an orderly genealogical stemma, 
but presents rather a welter of unassorted variants, out of which 
the families that we find at a later date were eventually formed.” 

The task of the textual critic of today is like that which 
Lachmann set himself, pushed back two centuries and more 
from c. 380 to the middle of the second century. And it is a 
very involved and complicated task. ‘Instead of a state of 
orderly descent, though with an ever-widening genealogical pedi- 
gree, from the original autographs to the extant copies of the 
fourth century, we seem to see a period of increasing disorder, 
from which a state of comparative order was ultimately pro- 
duced when the Church reached more settled conditions” (ib., 
244). The practical consequence of this situation is quite clear, 
viz. that we are stopped short in the second century. As Kenyon 
puts it, further on, “‘a modern editor must be free to consider 
readings with an open mind, whether he finds them in a manu- 
script predominantly of B or y or 6 character. ... While one 
family may be generally to be preferred, it is probable that 
readings found in other families will sometimes be right”’ (p. 250). 
Internal criticism, the criteria of an author’s style, the use of 
one gospel by the writer of another, early ecclesiastical tenden- 
cies of thought and expression, the possible influence of such 
critics and editors as Marcion and Tatian upon the later text — 
all these factors are of first-rate importance, and the path of 
the textual critic who would get back of the second century 
promises to be a thorny one." It is clear that considerable 


All this becomes clearer if, in presenting the situation to students, we use 
a chronological chart, dating the MSS as far as possible, and the versions, with 
hypothetical dates for the origin of the latter; it is obvious at once that a wide 
hiatus lies between the autographs and the earliest existing MSS and VSS. 
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textual alterations took place before any of our oldest manu- 
scripts were produced; later changes can now be checked with 
some degree of accuracy, but not so the earliest changes. Indeed, 
the more important changes had taken place before any of our 
existing manuscripts were written — perhaps long before, and 
probably chiefly in the late first or early second century (depend- 
ing upon the date when the particular NT writing was produced). 
The earliest copyists of the NT writings were no doubt somewhat 
less careful and accurate than the professional copyists of a 
later time. For an ancient Volksbuch like the NT and its com- 
ponent writings, never really ‘published’ and not known in liter- 
ary circles, the first hundred years of the book’s history were 
undoubtedly the hardest — from the point of view of its text. 

The situation is still further complicated by the persistence of 
oral tradition down through at least a large part of the second 
century. Papias’s well-known remark comes to mind at once: 
he in fact preferred ‘the living and abiding voice’ of tradition 
to the written records. One wonders just what his five-volume 
work on ‘the Oracles of the Lord’ really contained. If his chiliasm 
or his ascription to Jesus of the prediction of the ten-thousand- 
fold fruitfulness of the vine and the wheat in the Messianic 
kingdom is any criterion, we can only conclude that he was— to 
say the least —very uncritical. But there were no doubt plenty 
of others who read, studied, copied, and commented upon the NT, 
chiefly perhaps the gospels, who were equally uncritical and whose 
influence upon the text can be assumed here and there. The marvel 
is that such influences were not more powerful, and that the gos- 
pels, for example, were not interpolated throughout with Mon- 
tanist or Marcionite or Chiliast vagaries and inferences. That 
they are not so interpolated seems clear from the general con- 
trast between the text of the gospels as they stand and the 
utterances of Montanus, Marcion, Papias, and others. 

But there is a stage even further back than this with which 
the exegete, if not the textual critic, must concern himself. It 
is the stage of oral tradition at its point of development when 
the gospels, Acts, and the Apocalypse were taking shape (the 
epistles do not come so directly into consideration). Does any- 
one suppose that the oral tradition ceased to exist the moment 
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a book appeared which set it forth in writing? Or that the 
same tendencies which can be observed — or musi be assumed — 
in the transmission of the written manuscripts were not already 
operative in the stage of stereotyped oral tradition? Or that 
the oral traditions of the leading Christian centers were not 
compared and revised as later their manuscript books were com- 
pared and revised? The presumption is that if oral tradition 
was fixed in form, as we assume it to have been for some time 
before it was written down, it must have been amenable to 
more or less the same rules and subject to influences more or 
less similar to those which affected written books. Indeed, the 
study of comparative oral literature renders this probability 
overwhelming (see H. M. and N. K. Chadwick, The Growth of 
Literature, 1, pp. x-xiv). Habent sua fata libelli — and so have 
oral traditions: And for purposes of form criticism we need 
some such terms as ‘oral glosses,’ ‘oral editing,’ ‘oral revision,’ 
in order to indicate the processes at work in the tradition which 
closely parallel those operative in the transmission of manu- 
scripts, but at the same time to indicate that they were at work 
during the oral, i. e. pre-literary, period. 

There are a number of places in the Synoptic tradition where 
pre-literary revisions and alterations have taken place, so clear 
and distinct in character that they might just as well have taken 
place after the gospels were written; though the evidence appears 
to show that the revision took place in the oral period. In brief, 
the editing of the tradition was a continuous process, from the 
beginning, and was carried on into the very earliest literary 
period, that of the compilation of gospel sources; what the editors 
or compilers of the tradition (whom we know as the ‘authors’ 
of the gospels) did was carry this process still farther: they 
were doubtless the most important editors and revisers of the 
‘text’ of the gospels that Christian history has known! 

The earliest period in the transmission of the written text, 
the period whose history is thus far completely hid from our 
eyes, was no doubt continuous with what went before, from the 
oral stage onward. More freedom was exercised in the handling 
of the text during this period than has ever been allowed since 
the writings became canonical. And again we can only marvel 
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at the fidelity with which the text has been preserved: the evi- 
dence for its preservation is the unity and individuality of the 
style of the several NT writings, and even to some extent of 
the gospel sources. There have been additions to the text; but 
if large-scale interpolations, revisions, and conflations had taken 
place during this period we should not be able so readily to dis- 
tinguish Pauline, Marcan, Lucan, Johannine, Matthean style — 
and even, as Harnack thought, that of Q. But the process of 
modification was nevertheless at work and, as I would like to 
maintain, it had been at work ever since the oral period. The 
change from oral tradition to written was one which was destined 
eventually to prove revolutionary; but at first it was hardly 
recognized as significant. Owners of manuscripts undoubtedly 
felt free to enlarge and enrich their copies of the gospels from 
the current and still continuing oral tradition or by comparison 
with other gospels; and this process no doubt continued for a 
long time — perhaps, on the average, for almost a century. Only 
so can we account for the mass of variants found in Kenyon’s 
fifth class, the ‘Residue’— what we used to call the ‘Western’ 
readings; only so, I believe, can we account for the obvious 
influence of the text of Matthew upon the text of Mark and 
Luke — an influence which continued down into the stage where 
existing manuscripts (e. g. syr sin) enable us to control the data, 
and one which is to be explained by the enormous popularity of 
the Matthean gospel and its normative force as the ‘ecclesiastical’ 
gospel-book par excellence. Its predominant use is evident from 
liturgies and lectionaries to this day; while its textual influence 
has been so marked that some persons have been led to posit a 
literary dependence of Luke upon Matthew. 

1. Turning now to the period of textual ‘pre-history,’ there are 
some interesting examples to be adduced. In ZNTW, XXXVII 
(1938), 211-214, T. C. Skeat of the British Museum has argued 
from Pap. Oxy. iv. 655 that Matt 6 28 originally read m@s ob 
faivovow: ‘how they card not, nor spin,’ rather than mas 
avéavovow. (A. H. Forster in ATR, XXI (1939), 314; the papyrus 
is quoted in the new edition of Huck, p. 32.) Other illustrations 
come to mind at once —e. g. words or passages which Torrey, 
Wellhausen, Burney, and others have greatly illuminated by 
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supplying a conjectural reconstruction of the Aramaic sub- 
stratum — especially of sayings of Jesus. Other passages have 
been illuminated through research in the diction of the Egyptian 
papyri: wider usages of words have been discovered and impor- 
tant variations in the text of fragments of the gospels have 
turned up, e. g. the Rainer papyrus which omits Mark 14 28. 

2. Hypothetical reconstructions of order have also been pro- 
posed, not only in John but even in the Synoptics. An example 
is Turner’s rearrangement of Mark 9 10-13 (The Study of the New 
Testament, 61), bringing it into somewhat closer conformity with 
Matthew but, more important, treating verse 12» as a conti- 


nuation of the disciples’ question in verse 10, so that we get the 
reading: 


(10) “And they kept the saying, questioning among themselves what the 
rising again from the dead should mean (12b) and how it is written of the 
Son of Man that He should suffer many things and be set at naught. 
(11) And they asked him, saying, How is it that the scribes say that Elijah 
must first come? (128) And he said to them, Elijah indeed cometh first, 
and restoreth all things; (13) but I say to you that Elijah is come, and they 
have also done to him whatsoever they listed, even as it is written of him.” 


As Blass observed (in his Textk. Bemerkungen (= BFCT, 1899), 
67; cf. Allen, St. Mark, 125), the ordinary text is unintelligible. 
One wonders if the phrase, ‘even as it is written of him,’ does 
really belong with Elijah’s sufferings rather than with those of 
the Son of Man; Turner leaves it connected with Elijah — though 
Allen takes it with Elijah’s reappearance rather than his suffer- 
ings. Moreover another conjecture lies ready to hand, viz. was 
verse 12a not originally a question, as it still is in the Bezan text: 
“And he answered and said to them, Does Elijah come first 
and restore all things? But I say to you that Elijah has come, 
as it is written of him, and they did to him what they willed.” 
In other words, the scribal scheme of a final restoration is no 
part of the revealed purpose of God in the sending of Elijah; 
the interpreters of prophecy have once more ‘greatly erred, not 
knowing the scripture nor the power of God.’ The divine pur- 
pose lies another way — through a baptism of fire, through suf- 
fering and death, rather than the unfolding of their cherished 
program of peace and plenty. 


| 
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3. Another plausible conjecture is that Mark 11 25 is derived 
from Matt 6 14 and has no more right to a place in the text of 
Mark than has the following verse (11 2s= Matt 6 15). The style 
is not Marcan (‘your Father who is in heaven’) but definitely 
Matthean; and if it be argued that verse 26 got into the text 
simply to complete the parallelistic saying, familiar from Mat- 
thew, it is surely possible to argue that verse 25 got into the 
text because of the mnemonic connection: their common subject 
is prayer. But verse 24 is relevant to the passage as a whole, 
verse 25 is not. We can hardly help suspecting that verse 25 is 
due to the textual influence of Matthew, at a period no doubt long 
before our oldest manuscripts were written or the oldest versions 
were made. That there was a tendency to expand at this point 
by further quotation from the Sermon on the Mount may be 
seen in M and a series of minuscules and lectionaries which even 
add Matt 7 7-8, ‘‘But I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you... to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

4. Still another case may be cited from Luke 16, where four 
verses (usually assigned to Q) completely interrupt the discourse 
and introduce notes that do not even harmonize among them- 
selves. The subject of the discourse is apparently the right use 
of wealth, viz. stewardship. But verse 13 (“‘No servant can serve 
two masters . . . ye cannot serve God and mammon’’) comes very 
strangely after verse 9 (““Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the mammon of unrighteousness... .’’); it may be viewed as 
one more homiletical inference and application of the parable of 
the Unjust Steward, along with two or three which had already 
been added either in the course of oral transmission or by the 
editor who compiled our Third Gospel. Verse 14 really connects 
better with vv. 1-9 than with 10 or 11 or 12 or 13. As a matter of 
fact, vv. 10-13 all set forth good Pharisaic doctrine! So does 
verse 9: ‘Make to yourselves friends by means of the unrighteous 
mammon”’ (see Strack-Billerbeck); and verse 9 itself may be the 
first of several appended ‘morals’ drawn from the parable. So 
Jiilicher, J. Weiss, Easton, and Creed take it, and so does 
Dibelius in his reconstruction of the paradigm in The Message 
of Jesus Christ. 

Verses 14-15 form the transition to what is to follow; but instead 
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of the parable of Dives and Lazarus three Matthean (or per- 
haps Q) verses are inserted: verse 16 in a modified form, i. e. 
‘interpreted’ in a missionary sense; verse 17 in striking contra- 
diction to both 16 and 18; and verse 1s in a form more closely 
resembling Matt 19 9 than Matt 5 a2. Into the involved question 
of the original form of these sayings I do not intend to enter, 
at present, but only suggest that what has taken place in 
the way of alteration of form belongs to the history of the text 
of Jesus’ sayings during the period of oral transmission; and 
that their insertion here may very likely be the work of some 
early owner or copyist rather than of the ‘evangelist’ Luke, the 
compiler or ‘author’ of the gospel. Luke was too good a literary 
artist, to say the least, to leave these glaring contradictions and 
inconsistencies unresolved. 

If this theory is defensible, as I believe it is, then the possibility 
is wide open that the sayings in Luke 16 13, 16-18 do not belong 
to Q at all, but to M — the pious Christian-Pharisaic document 
or cycle embedded in the Sermon on the Mount (see Perry in 
JBL, LIV (1935), 103-115) and elsewhere in Matthew: a late 
document or cycle, legalistic in tone, devotional, and reflecting 
the religious outlook of the early Palestinian or Syrian church 
but also enshrining many a priceless saying of Jesus. And I do 
not think Luke can have written these verses; they were inter- 
polated from Matthew at some point in the early textual history 
of the Third Gospel. Of course this does not mean that we 
propose to discard these verses, or leave them out of the printed 
NT! Even if not derived from Q, they are undoubtedly early 
and have a legitimate place in the tradition of Jesus’ sayings. 
But the form in which they appear in Luke ought to be studied 
in the light of their possible intrusion into the text of that 
gospel after it had left its author’s hands. 

5. One more example: this from the Lucan Infancy Narrative. 
The OT coloring of the whole narrative is obvious at once and 
becomes only the more unquestionable when the parallels and 
allusions are checked with the OT. Luke 1 31 for example is 
almost word for word from Isaiah 7 14 (LXX), though not printed 
in black-face type by Hort or Nestle. Whether the two infancy 
narratives, of John and of Jesus, were originally separate and 
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have been woven together by the author of Luke; whether they 
were written in imitation of the OT, either the Hebrew OT or 
the LXX, somewhat as Milton imitated Homer, or simply reflect 
the atmosphere of the Jewish Christian group which handed 
down the tradition (so Bultmann); whether they were originally 
composed in Hebrew (so Torrey) or in Greek (so Dibelius) — 
these are fascinating prcblems whose proposed solutions have 
not yet received a consensus of acceptance by NT scholars. 
Our only concern at the present moment is the text of one 
verse, Luke 1 34. It seems to me there is still something to be 
said for the hypothesis that the clause, éwel &vdpa ob ywaoKw, 
is a gloss which has been introduced under the influence of the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth. In spite of Loisy’s pronouncement, 
“The incoherences due to redaction [at this point] are no worse 
than those we find in the body of the work, and evidence drawn 
from the vocabulary is extremely weak” (Ev. Syn., i. 293n), it 
is still difficult to suppose that Luke can have written these 
four words. Not only is the Virgin Birth ignored elsewhere in 
the gospel (except for the closely related gloss as évoulfero 
in 3 23), but the very diction of this clause is non-Lucan. I do 
not wish to stress the fact that émei is nowhere else used in 
Luke-Acts; Lagrange has sufficiently answered that objection by 
pointing out that this is only one of several hapaxlegomena in 
Luke. Nor is much weight to be given the fact that ywwoxw 
occurs nowhere else in Luke-Acts in this sense; what occasion 
was there for its use elsewhere in this sense? But I do very 
much doubt if Luke, who certainly was a proper stylist and had 
a feeling for the words he used, could have written ywwoxw 
rather than @yvw or éyvwxa. The LXX style is all against 
ywwoKw in the present tense as a means of conveying or reflect- 
ing the past (in this sense of the word) — let alone the future, 
which is impossible here (against Lagrange). As it stands 
‘ywv@oKw can only mean ‘acquainted with’— as Catholic exegetes 
have quite rightly insisted, going on from there however to use 
it in support of the theory of a vow of perpetual virginity on 
the part of Mary. Dibelius in his Heidelberg Academy paper, 
Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind (1932), solves the problem by 
distinguishing two stories of Mary, or rather one of Mary the 
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Virgin from one of Joseph and Mary the married couple. But 
he can carry through this hypothesis only by omitting the phrase, 
‘betrothed to a man named Joseph’ in verse 27 and by proposing 
an original airs in place of ris mapHévov at the end of the 
verse. That solution may be arguable on independent grounds — 
the story was certainly simpler if it contained no reference to 
Joseph — quite apart from the complicating theory of the Virgin 
Birth. This was the dream of a young girl of the house of David: 
her son, to be born sometime, was to be the Messiah! She was 
young — the Protevangelium of James (12 3) says she was six- 
teen; but if the ordinary Jewish term bethulah underlies the noun 
she was more nearly twelve and a half or thirteen. The origin 
of the story is, I think, undoubtedly to be traced to a Jewish 
Christian circle: here only would the still unfulfilled predictions 
of the Davidic Messiah survive at a late enough date for Luke 
to know and use them; and I believe that Dibelius and others 
have clearly shown the most probable background of the story 
to be the same as that of Philo’s account of the births of the 
patriarchs: it is a Hellenistic Jewish background, and has Egyp- 
tian connections. 

The difficulty with yivwoxw is not a modern one. The Peshitto 
recognized it and solved it by circumlocution: ‘since no man is 
known to me.’ The Syriac Protevangelium of James has ‘for no 
man has known me’ (A. S. Lewis, Stud. Sin., 11). Delitzsch in 
his Hebrew NT has NYP the feminine active 
participle in place of the finite verb. What the Old Syriac did 
with the phrase (if it contained it) is not known, since a whole 
leaf is missing from syr sin at this point. (One wonders if it 
was purposely removed, as having something even more contra- 
dictory to the received text than Matt 1 16.) 

The proposal to delete the clause ével...ywwwoKw has the 
support of Merx (Die vier kanonischen Evangelien II, ii, 180), 
Kattenbusch (Das A postol. Symbol ii, 621), Weinel (ZNTW II 
(1901), 37 ff.; cf. Harnack in ib., pp. 53-57, and H. Usener in IV 
(1903), 16 ff.), Clemen (Religg. Erkl. NT?, 116) and others, among 
modern scholars; and perhaps the omission of the clause by John 
of Damascus in the eighth century (see Tischendorf*) was not 
an oversight. One wishes we had the Sinaitic Syriac at this 
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point; perhaps then we should be able to do for the text of 
Luke what Torrey did so brilliantly for that of Matt 1 25, on 
the basis of syr sin and k (see Studies in the History of Religions 
presented to C. H. Toy, 303; Loisy shares the view). 

What I propose is therefore nothing new but really a very old 
proposal. It has too often been disregarded, on the ground per- 
haps that the OT guarantees the usage found in the clause, viz. 
that the expression was proper on a woman’s lips as well as on 
a man’s, and did not require to be put in the passive — as in 
later Syriac. But the language of the text as it stands is really 
not the usage of the OT, either Hebrew or LXX; and even the 
OT usage which it imitates, though incorrectly, is distinctly a 
peculiar stylism of J (Gen 4 1, 17, 25; 24 16, 38 26); the LXX dis- 
tinguishes (by paraphrasing) the passages in Num 31 17, 18, 35; 
while the closest parallel in the OT, Jdg 11 39, reads obk éyvw 
(cf. Jdth 16 22). 

Here text and form criticism overlap: the textual gloss, un- 
doubtedly very early but by a hand that lacked the skill of the 
author of Luke, has altered the whole structure and outlook of 


the story, and has made it what it originally was not, viz. one 
more Graeco-Roman miracle story. In its origin it was miracu- 
lous enough, but with a different kind of miracle, which did not 
rule out the cooperating factor of normal human life within the 
sacred relationship of marriage. 


LEVIRATE MARRIAGE IN ISRAEL 


MILLAR BURROWS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Y way of Biblical material for the study of levirate mar- 

riage in Israel we have only the law given in Deuter- 
onomt 25 5-10, the story of Judah and Tamar in Genesis 38, 
and the book of Ruth. The story of Judah and Tamar is not 
a typical instance. Tamar’s procedure is no more to be regarded 
as customary than that of Lot’s daughters (Genesis 19 30-38). 
We cannot use the story, therefore, to show what was the pre- 
vailing law or custom in ancient Israel. As an illustration of 
possible variations it may be relevant, but for information as 
to normal procedure it has little value, except as it confirms 
what can be learned from other sources. The marriage of Boaz 
and Ruth presupposes a custom related to levirate marriage 
but not quite the same; moreover, it involves such complica- 
tions that it requires a separate investigation. That leaves us 
only the law given in Deuteronomy as a source for the normal 
procedure in levirate marriage among the Hebrews. 

The problem of the origin and purpose of this institution is 
complicated by the question of Canaanite influence and of the 
relation between Canaanite and Israelite customs. In this con- 
nection the form in which the law is stated in Deuteronomy 
25 is significant. Albrecht Alt has pointed out' that the earliest 
legal codes in the OT contain laws of two distinct types, dis- 
tinguished both by the nature of their contents and by the form 
in which they are stated. On the latter basis Alt calls them the 
casuistic and the apodictic laws respectively. The casuistically 
formulated law is characterized by a conditional clause or series 


2 Die Urspriinge des Israelitischen Rechts (1934). 
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of clauses containing a careful definition of a particular offense, 
followed by a statement of the penalty in the main clause.” 
The laws which have this form deal with everyday social and 
civic contingencies, and their administration is evidently in the 
hands of the local community or its elders. They are fitly 
designated by the term used in the superscription of Exodus 
211, the “judgments” (miSpafim). 

The apodictic laws are quite different in both form and con- 
tent. Either the duty or offense is indicated by a categorical 
“Thou shalt’ or ‘Thou shalt not,’’ with no indication of a 
penalty for disobedience, or both offense and penalty are stated 
in a single clause, the former by a participle which is the subject 
and the latter by a verb, e. g., ‘One striking a man so that he 
dies shall surely die’’ (Exodus 2112). These laws are more 
sweeping in character than the others, the offenses are regarded 
from a distinctly religious point of view, and the punishment 
(where any is indicated) is divinely decreed if not divinely 
administered. The deity concerned, moreover, is clearly the 
Hebrew God, Yahweh. 

A comparison of these laws with regard to scope and point 
of view leads Alt to the most important result of his investiga- 
tion, namely, that the apodictic laws are distinctly Israelite in 
origin and may in large part go back to the period of tribal 
life in the desert, whereas the miSpdfim or casuistically formu- 
lated laws were taken over from the Canaanites after the settle- 
ment in Palestine. This conclusion has been seriously 
questioned, but convincing arguments against it have not yet, 
to my knowledge, been presented. Prof. M. David of Leyden, 
in a recent study of the Code of Hammurabi in relation to the 
OT, calls Alt’s distinction between the two kinds of laws most 
highly improbable, and promises to discuss the matter in a 
future publication. Until this appears, however, we must 
regard Alt’s case as a very strong one. 


2 See, e. g., Exodus 21 18 f. 


3 De Codex Hammoerabi en zijn Verhouding tot de Wetsbepalingen in Exodus 
(Leipzig 1939), 20n. 
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Now the law of levirate marriage in Deuteronomy 25 5-10, as 
regards both form and content, fits exactly into the category 
of the miSpafim. 

When brothers live together, and one of them dies leaving no son, the 
dead man’s wife shall not be married outside to a stranger. Her brother- 
in-law shall come in to her and take her to himself to wife and do the 
brother-in-law’s duty to her. Th. firstborn son whom she bears to 
him shall succeed to the name of his brother, the dead man, so that 
his name may not be wiped out from Israel. But if it does not please 
the man to take his sister-in-law, then his sister-in-law shall go up to 
the gate to the elders and say, “‘My brother-in-law refuses to preserve for 
his brother a name in Israel: he is not willing to do the brother-in-law’s 
duty to me.” Then the elders of his city shall call him and speak to 
him, and if he persists and says, “It does not please me to take her,” 
his sister-in-law shall approach him in the sight of the elders, take off 
his sandal from his foot, and spit in his face, and declare, “Thus shall 
it be done to the man who will not build up his brother’s house.” And 
his name shall be called in Israel, ‘The house of him whose sandal 
taken off. 

Here, as usual in the miSpafim, the chief conditional clause 
is introduced by the conjunction kt, while the subordinate 
conditional sentence providing for cases in which the brother 
refuses to do his duty is introduced by the weaker ’im; the 
transaction takes place in the city gates, presupposing settled 
urban life, and the elders of the city are the administrators of 
the law. Furthermore, there is no religious reference. All this 
strongly suggests that levirate marriage was one of the practices 
adopted by the Israelites after the occupation of Palestine, or 
at least that a similar Israelite custom was modified and codified 
under Canaanite influence. 

On the other hand, the law as it stands cannot be entirely 
Canaanite, for it is distinctly said that the yabam or levir takes 
his brother’s widow ‘‘so that his name may not be wiped out 
from Israel,” and he who will not perform the duty “refuses to 
preserve his brother’s name in Israel.” If this law, therefore, 
is one of the miSpajim taken over from the Canaanites, it has 
clearly undergone some Israelite revision.4 It-would be useful, 


4 This has evidently happened in other cases. Exodus 21 22 f, e. g., is an 
apodictic Israelite law inserted into the framework of a casuistic Canaanite 
law (Alt, op. cit., 34 f). 
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if possible, to distinguish the original elements and the altera- 
tions. The easiest way to remove the distinctively Israelite 
element, of course, would be to delete the phrases “from Israel” 
and “‘in Israel’’ in verses 6, 7, and 10. But, aside from the fact 
that there would have been no point in simply inserting these 
phrases, they are too closely connected in each case with what 
precedes them to allow such an cperation. Nor is it likely 
that the name of Israel has been substituted for some corres- 
ponding Canaanite expression — indeed, what corresponding 
expression could have been used by the Canaanites? The fact 
is that there is no internal evidence to show the extent or nature 
of the Israelite modification. Whether the alteration, whatever 
it was, was due to the Deuteronomic editor, or to earlier re- 
vision in the course of the adoption and application of the law 
by the Israelites, is uncertain, but there is no perceptible trace 
of specifically Deuteronomic editorial work. 

One point may be noted as of some possible significance. 
The clauses in which Israel is named are the ones which state 
the purpose of the institution. Does this indicate that the 
Israelites changed the nature of levirate marriage? Not so 
Morgenstern, who has made an ingenious analysis of the law, 
and distinguished several stages in its history. What he 
regards as the original miSpdat includes the specific references to 
Israel. But not only is this portion of the law distinctly of the 
casuistic type; the clauses providing for the procedure to be 
followed if the brother-in-law refuses to do his part are equally 
typical of the miSpat form, and therefore probably do not 
represent later elaboration. In fact, Morgenstern’s distinction 
between the different stages of development seems to me to 
be based on very questionable exegesis. For these reasons I do 
not find his analysis convincing. 

If it is difficult to find definite traces of expansion or editorial 
revision, still less have we any reason to suspect that the law 


5’ Compare, e. g., Exodus 212, 5£ and Deuteronomy 15 12-18 (Alt, op. cit., 
13n). 


6 The Book of the Covenant ii (Hebrew Union College Annual, 1930), 180-4. 
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is a new creation. Aside from the name Israel, the law in itself 
shows no indication of other than Canaanite origin, though of 
course it is possible that the Israelites had a similar practice of 
their own which was assimilated in some way to the Canaanite 
custom.’ 


For the origin and significance of the Canaanite practice we 
have no direct evidence, but everything we know of the 
Canaanite civilization confirms Alt’s view that the miSpafim in 
general represent not a local or provincial jurisprudence but 
the common legal tradition of all western Asia in the second 
millenium before Christ.* If the law of the levirate, therefore, 
was derived in whole or in part from the Canaanites, it is 
reasonable to look for light on its origin and purpose in the 
ancient civilizations of the Near East. Abundant materials are 
available for this purpose, and a great deal of work has been 
done on them. While nothing corresponding exactly to the 
Israelite form of levirate marriage has been found, the marriage 
of widows to the brothers or other near relatives of their hus- 
bands was not uncommon in western Asia during the periods 
with which we are concerned. The basis of this practice is 
believed by Koschaker and others to have been the conception 
of marriage as a form of ownership: the widow was simply 
inherited as a part of her husband’s estate. 


Whether a widow could be so inherited would depend 
obviously upon whether she had been her husband’s property in 
the first place. Having discussed that question at length else- 
where,?° I may here confine myself to a few remarks. We may 
agree with Koschaker that from the legal point of view ancient 


7 The story of Judah and Tamar suggests some mixture of Canaanite and 
Israelite customs. The mother of Er, Onan, and Shelah was ‘‘a daughter 
of a certain Canaanite” (Genesis 38 2). Perhaps Tamar also was of Canaanite 
origin; at any rate her disguise as a gedé5ah reflects a Canaanite institution. 

8 Op. cit., 26-8. 

9 See for Koschaker’s position Mitteilungen der Vorderas. Gesellsch., XVI, 
46 ff.; Zeitschr. fiir Assyriologie, XLI, 1-89; Revue hittite et asianique, III, 
77-89; and the article cited in note 11. 

» The Basis of Israelite Marriage (American Oriental Series, XV), 1938. 
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Oriental marriage may be subsumed under the concept of 
ownership, but only with the qualification that it was what 
Koschaker himself calls a ‘‘zweckbestimmtes Eigentum,” a form 
of ownership defined by and limited to the specific purpose for 
which it existed. In fact, as Koschaker has shown, this was 
the ancient conception of property rights in general.” But if 
marriage could be and was, at least from the legal point of 
view, regarded as a form of ownership in any sense, it may 
also have been subject to the laws of inheritance, and in fact 
this appears to have been the case among some ancient peoples.” 

Some connection between levirate marriage and the inherit- 
ance of property would be not only natural but inevitable. 
For Hebrew law, however, levirate marriage had at least 
become, if it had not been always, something very different from 
the mere inheritance of the widow by her husband’s brother. 
A property right in the widow is one thing; an obligation to 
preserve the name of the dead is another, and it is this which 


the Hebrew law gives as the purpose of levirate marriage.’ 
Assuming that both conceptions played some part in the history 
of the institution, the question before us is which of them came 
first. 


The fact that the law does not require a second mohar for 
levirate marriage is exactly what we should expect if the Hebrew 
levirate was originally a form of inheritance. The idea of the 
wife as inherited property would explain also the fact that no 
new wedding ceremony was required for a levirate marriage. 
The fact that it was the brother of the deceased who took the 
widow would be easily understood on this basis, too, for a 


“Die Eheformen bei den Indogermanen” (Deutsche Landesreferate zum 
II. Internationalen Kongress fiir Rechtsvergleichung im Haag 1937), 77 ff., 
80 f., 95-9, 111 f. 

121 have discussed this subject in an article which appeared in the Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 77 (February 1940). 

13 Those who make inheritance primary must regard this feature of the 
Israelite levirate as secondary; so Koschaker (v.s., notes 9 and 11), C. H. 
Gordon (Journal of Biblical Literature, 1935, 230), and Mittelmann (Das 
altisraelitische Levirat, Leipzig, 1934, 6). See below, p. 30. 
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levirate marriage took place only when there was no son to 
inherit the estate, and according to the normal Hebrew order 
of succession the brother came next in line."* What happened 
was thus, in these respects, just what would be expected if the 
levirate originated in the inheritance of wives as property. 

On the other hand, whatever may have happened among 
other peoples, there is no evidence that sons actually inherited 
their father’s wives in Israel. Such inheritance, of course, would 
not necessarily involve marriage. Sons do not marry their 
own mothers in any case, though they do, among some peoples, 
marry other wives of their fathers.*5 The inheritance of a widow 
by her own son would mean simply that as head of the family 
he received authority over her, but this authority would not 
then be the same as the husband’s “zweckbestimmtes Eigen- 
tum.’’ In that case, however, the brother, as heir in the absence 
of a son, would have no obligation to marry the widow him- 
self, to say nothing of raising up a son for the dead. In Deuter- 
onomy 25, as a matter of fact, there is no indication that the 
brother-in-law was the heir, or that he would be the heir if 
there were no levirate marriage. If this is to be assumed, in 
view of the fact that there was no son to inherit the estate, it 
is at least noteworthy that the penalty imposed for refusal to 
take the widow does not include forfeiture of the inheritance. 
What disposal would be made of the dead man’s estate in such 
a case is not indicated. 

Perhaps the Canaanite and Israelite customs had different 
origins and motives. We have observed already that in Deuter- 
onomy the clauses which specify the purpose of the institution 
are the very ones in which the name of Israel occurs, and this 
has raised the question whether the Israelites had changed the 


“In Numbers 278 ff. the daughters have been inserted, probably at a 
late date, into the older order of succession. 

8 Traces of such a ‘stepson-levirate’ have been seen in the OT. So W. R. 
Smith (Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 110) and Mittelmann (0p. 
cit., 5). The evidence cited, however, applies only to concubines (2 Samuel 
37, 1622; 2 Kings 222) or to violations of recognized custom (Genesis 
494; cp. Deutronomy 2220; Ezekiel 22 10). 
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essential purpose of levirate marriage. Perhaps, in the light of . 
all the facts we have noted, this question should be answered 
in the affirmative. It may be that the Canaanites, like other 
peoples of western Asia, regarded the marriage of a widow as 
a form of inheritance, whereas from the earliest times the motive 
of preserving the dead brother’s name was a distinctive element 
of the Israelite custom. In that case we may conjecture that 
the Canaanite mispat was something like this: 


If brothers live together and one of them dies leaving no son, the dead 
man’s wife shall not be married outside to a stranger. Her brother-in- 
law shall come in to her and take her to himself to wife. But if it does 
not please the man to take his sister-in-law, he shall go up to the gate 
to the elders and say, ‘It does not please me to take her;” and he shall 
take off his sandal from his foot. 


It will be noted that here the taking off of the sandal is the 
act not of the woman but of the man himseif, signifying the 
voluntary renunciation of his right. As a matter of fact, this 
is exactly what the story of Ruth presupposes. Boaz, in the 


presence of the elders at the city gate, calls the near kinsman’s 
attention to his right and announces his own intention of mar- 
rying Ruth if the kinsman declines, whereupon the latter 
publicly renounces his right by taking off his sandal (Ruth 4 1-8). 

If this is what the Canaanite law required, the Israelite 
adaptation involved two changes: (1) levirate marriage was 
taken out of the category of inheritance and made a means of 
carrying on the life and name of the dead; (2) this made it a 
duty rather than a right, and the widow was authorized and 
required to demand the fulfilment of the obligation by her 
brother-in-law, while refusal on his part was punished by sub- 
jecting him and his family to public disgrace. The kaltsah was 
accordingly made an act of the widow and strengthened by the 
further act of spitting in the recalcitrant brother's face. 

Whether such a change between Canaanite and Israelite law 
should be postulated depends upon the previous question of 
the nature of the Canaanite law, on which, as we have seen, 
there is at present no conclusive evidence. It is thoroughly 
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possible that among both Canaanites and Israelites the desire 
to preserve the name of the dead was the primary motive of 
levirate marriage from time immemorial. That in any case 
this was true of the Israelite custom seems to me almost 
certain. 

The right of every man to have a son, presupposed by levirate 
Marriage as it appears in the OT, is constantly assumed or 
asserted in other passages. A wife’s first duty is to bear her 
husband a son; if she is barren she may give him her hand- 
maid to fulfil this essential function for her (Genesis 1611; 
30 3,9). Other expedients also may be adopted. One case is 
recorded in which a man who had only daughters gave one of 
them to his slave in order to get a son through her (I Chronicles 
2241). The levirate shows that a man’s right to have a son 
holds good even after he is dead. 


Why was it thought to be so essential that a man should 
have a son? An important factor, doubtless, was man’s natural 
dread of annihilation and his craving for some kind of 
immortality. In part what was desired was simply to be 
remembered.” But the continuance of the name meant more 
than that. To the Israelite the ‘name’ included practically 
what we call the ‘self.’"® The extinction of the self, his own life, 
was what a man avoided by having a son.”® Moreover, according 
to a widespread notion of the ancient world, a man’s life after 
death depended upon the due performance of ancestral rites 
by his descendants. Perhaps, as has often been supposed, the 
practice of levirate marriage grew out of ancestor-worship, its 


%6 Prof. Albright has called my attention to the fact that the Hebrew word 
for ‘sister-in-law’ occurs in the Ras Shamrah texts in the form ybmt, apparently 
with the meaning ‘progenitress’ (see the article referred to in note 12). This 
suggests that the word may have been applied to the relationship of 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law precisely because of the practice of levirate 
marriage (note the use of the verb ybm in Deuteronomy 25 5, 7). 

172 Samuel 18 18; Psalm 4517; Proverbs 107; Isaiah 565; Jeremiah 11 19. 

% Pedersen, J., Israel I-II, 71-81, 94f., 245-59. 

19 See especially Isaiah 66 22. 
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original purpose being to provide a son to carry on the cult.” 
That the peoples from whom the Israelites were descended had 
once practised ancestor-worship is by no means improbable; 
in fact there are reasons for believing that it was still practised 
by the Israelites themselves within historical times.” It is 
therefore entirely likely that the levirate had some connection 
with ancestor-worship among the Hebrews. Whether it grew 
directly out of ancestor-worship or merely found in that practice 
a secondary motivation is a question which we are not in a posi- 
tion to answer. 


Koschaker regards the duty of providing a son for the deceased 
husband as a secondary and complicating motive in the Israelite 
form of levirate marriage. How then did this complicating 
motive creep in? Koschaker’s answer is that while it doubtless 
arose in different ways among different peoples and under differ- 
ent circumstances, it cannot in any case be primitive, because 
it presupposes the emergence of the Kleinfamilie, the small 
family of husband, wife, and children as against the clan or the 
large patriarchal family. The continuance of this smaller group, 
with its system of inheritance from father to son, was what 
required that when there was no son to inherit the property 
and carry on the existence of the family, some such device as 
levirate marriage should be created to supply an heir.” 


It is doubtless true that the emphasis on the dead man’s 
interest in the affair makes the primary social unit not the clan 
or the patriarchal group but the immediate family of the man 
himself. This need not always have been so, however. From 
the point of view of the primitive clan the failure of any of its 
men to leave a son would be a loss comparable to the murder 
of one of its members. Just as the nearest kinsman of a mur- 
dered man was required by clan-law to take revenge on the clan 
of the murderer, it would not be unnatural if the clan in like 
manner regarded the death of a member without leaving a son | 
as a loss for which his nearest kinsman should make reparation. | 


2 So, e. g., Stade, Gesch. Israels, 1, 394; Meek, Hebrew Origins, 58n. 
at Deuteronomy 26 14. 
2 “Eheformen” (v. s. note 11), 101-3, 113 f. 
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We should then have something of broader scope and more 
primitive character than the levirate marriage of Deuteronomy 
25 and Genesis 38. It would, in fact, be exactly the redeemer- 
marriage which appears in the story of Ruth. I must reserve 
for a future occasion the discussion of this phase of the subject, 
merely calling attention to it here in order to show that the idea 
of preserving the name may go back to a very primitive origin. 
Ancestor-worship may have served to reinforce this early idea, 
together with the conception of the individual’s life as actually 
continued in his son. Be that as it may, the OT evidence dis- 
tinctly favors the view that the desire to raise up a son for the 
dead man was the original and primary motive of levirate mar- 
riage in Israel. 
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HEBRAISCHE ETYMOLOGIEN 


LUDWIG KOEHLER 
UNIVERSITAT ZURICH 


IER lege ich in aller Kiirze der Begriindung einige 

hebradische Etymologien vor, von denen ich glaube, dass 

sie neu und abschliessend sind. Sollte jemand gegeniiber einer 

von ihnen den begriindeten Anspruch auf Prioritat erheben, so 
gebe ich ihm ohne weiteres Recht. 


1. 


Der Landschaftsname 9293 verhalt sich zu 923 ‘“‘Hiigel,” wie 
sich “133 zu 133 verhalt, das heisst, yada ist aus 33 ent- 


standen und das 9 ist die Auflésung der Verdoppelung. Dieselbe 
Auflésung der Verdoppelung liegt in moda aus Nii von 
/fdin gleich arabisch hamata, ‘‘schlagen,” vor, wie ich in der 
Festschrift Immanuel Léw zum 80. Geburtstag, Breslau, 1934, 5, 
gezeigt habe. Dieselbe Auflésung durch 9 findet sich in Num- 
mer 2. Demnach bedeutet 9273 ‘‘Hiigelland.” 


2. 


Der Personenname 0198 wird von M. Noth, Die israelitischen 
Personennamen, usw., Stuttgart, 1928 nicht behandelt, weil er 
nicht israelitisch ist. B. Moritz, ‘Edomitische Genealogien I,” 
ZAW, XLIV (1926), 93, stellt thamiidisch fldt, nabatdisch- 
sinaitisch W735 und arabisch ‘/fud§ dazu. Aber seine Berufung 
auf J. J. Hess, Die Entzifferung der thamidischen Inschriften, 
Paris, 1911, ist ohne Grund, weil der Endkonsonant dort in 
N. 57 nicht erhalten und in N. 58 und 126 nicht #, sondern FN ist. 

W1>B ist vielmehr aus WY entstanden und dieses gleich 
arabisch fuds ‘“‘Spinne.” 
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3. 9°33 


3} bedeutet sowohl ein Gefiss fiir Weintrinker als auch 
einen Kelch als Ziergebilde an den Réhren des Leuchters. Es 
ist ein A4gyptisches Lehnwort, namlich kbh.w ‘‘Libationsgefass,” 
Erman-Grapow, Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, V, Leipzig, 
1931, 27. Franz Calice (herausgegeben von Heinrich Balcz), 
Grundlagen der dgyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung, Wien, 
1936, hat diese Gleichung nicht erkannt. 


4, nyap 


Die Erscheinung ist nicht selten, dass ein Wort, wenn es aus 
seiner Sprache als Lehnwort in eine andre iibergeht, dort in 
zwei verschiedenen Formen auftritt. So wird aus lateinisch 
pastor(em) im Franzésischen sowohl pasieur wie péire. So ist 
auch agyptisch kbh. w sowohl als ¥°33 wie als NY3P ins Hebra- 
ische gewandert. 

Die beiden Entlehnungen sind auch kulturgeschichtlich auf- 


schlussreich. Sie zeigen, dass die héher entwickelte agyptische 
Metalltechnik den vorderasiatischen Markt sowohl mit Gefassen 
als mit den A4gyptischen Namen dafiir versehen hat. 


5. nb* 


Das friiher viel umstrittene J] von Is 3 17 hat G. R. Driver 
im Journal of Theological Studies, XXXVIII (1937), 38 dadurch 
abschliessend geklart, dass er es mit akkadisch patu(m) zu- 
sammenstellt und mit ‘‘Stirn’”’ iibersetzt. 

Er hat aber einen Schritt weiter, der sich so fast von selbst 
ergiebt, nicht getan und NiNB I Reg 7 50 nicht herangezogen. 
Dieses bedeutet offenbar die ‘‘Stirnseiten’’ oder ‘‘Vorderseiten” 
der Tiiren, auf denen der Plattenbelag angebracht war. Kurt 
Galling hat dieser meiner Deutung am 8. IX. 1937 brieflich 
zugestimmt. Die Entwicklung der Bedeutungen hat ihre Seiten- 
ginger in lateinisch facies, das in spanisch fachada und fran- 
zésisch facade, deutsch Fassade zu ‘‘Vorderseite” wird, aber auch 


schon in griechisch évwmia, das die sichtbare Wandseite 
bedeutet. 
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6. 


Den Personennamen 173 erklart Noth, a.a.O., 229, nach 
dem arabischen Zahirun als ‘‘gering an Geist.” Doch ist frag- 
lich, ob Benennungen nach geistigen Fahigkeiten im Hebra- 
ischen haufig sind. Darum ist es besser, den Namen von arabisch 
Sahara abzuleiten, neben gahrah “Jahr mit wenig Regen,” Lane, 
An Arabic-English Lexicon, London, 1865, 382 a zu stellen und 
als “zur regenarmen Zeit geboren” zu verstehen. Dies hat den 
Vorteil, dass es an Ahnlichen Namen, die zu 199 und WD ge- 
héren, nicht fehlt. Als Beleg dafiir mag hebraisch "102 und die 
bei J. J. Hess, Beduinennamen aus Zentralarabien, Heidelberg, 
1912, 48 vereinigte Gruppe von Namen wie mutar und 4hnlich 
dienen, die insgesamt ‘“‘zur Regenzeit geboren” bedeuten. 


7.4 


Dass hebraisch 33. pl. 13] Flachdach bedeutet, steht ausser 
Zweifel. Das Wort findet sich auch schon im Ugaritischen: 
gg, pl. ggt, z. B. Ch. Virolleaud, La légende phénicienne de Danel, 
Paris, 1936, 233 (im Glossar) und derselbe, La légende de Keret, 
Paris, 1936, 98 (im Glossar); die Lesung ist nicht zweifelhaft. 

Das Wort hat aber bis jetzt keine Etymologie; man steht 
nur unter dem Eindruck, dass es kaum hebriisch oder iiber- 
haupt semitisch ist. Ich halte es fiir ein Lehnwort aus dem 
agyptischen, namlich fiir die semitische Wiedergabe von #3 33 , 
wofiir Erman-Grapow 5, 531 die Bedeutung: ‘Kopf, Dach 
eines Bauwerks” verzeichnen. Calice, a. a. O., 43, stellt freilich 
8333 —er schreibt §3%3—zu akkadisch gulgullu, hebraisch 
n'9i93, aber das ist unméglich. Man kénnte gegen unsre Gleich- 
ung einwenden, dass agyptisch #? in der Regel nicht hebraischem 
g entspricht. Immerhin geben Erman-Grapow 5, 577 die Ent- 
sprechung Agyptisch gleich arabisch gindéh “Fliigel,” die 
kaum anfechtbar ist. Auch ist zu beachten, dass Lehnworter, 
insbesondere technische Lehnworter, die als isolierte Grdssen 
von einer Sprache in die andre iibergehen, nicht selten gegen 
die Lautgesetze verandert werden. 

Unsre Etymologie giebt zu zwei weitern Bemerkungen Anlass. 
1. Soweit mein Wissen reicht, ist es nicht bekannt, seit wann 
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das arabische gim als gim ausgesprochen wird. Nun ist der 
Ubergang von agyptisch #3 #3 ins Ugaritische und Hebriische 
als 13 leichter zu begreifen, wenn man dafiir die Aussprache 
4% annimmt. Dann ware die Aussprache 3im schon um 1500 
vor Christus belegt. 2. Um dieselbe Zeit oder friiher muss, 
was fiir die Baugeschichte von Bedeutung ist, mit dem Wort 
auch die Sache, das Agyptische Flachdach, an die syrische 
Kiiste gekommen sein. Das Flachdach an sich ist in Syrien 
die selbstverstandliche und darum einheimische Bauart, vgl. 
T. Canaan, The Palestinian Arab House its Architecture and 
Folklore, Jerusalem, 1933. Die Eigenart des mit 13 benannten, 
aus Agypten eindringenden Flachdaches wird darin bestehen, 


dass es fest genug gebaut ist, um von Menschen betreten zu 
werden. 


8, IND 


Wie kommt es, dass Gen 42 x4 IMD mit Recht im Englischen 
als “to be a spy” und im Deutschen als ‘“Kundschafter sein” 
wiedergegeben wird, wenn es an andern Stellen ‘‘to be a mer- 
chant, to trade” und “Handel treiben, Handler sein” bedeutet? 
Bei ‘‘merchant, Handler” denkt man an einen Mann, der an 
einem Orte sesshaft ist und ein Lager von Waren halt und sie 
verkauft. Aber “IMD bedeutet die Tatigkeit, welche das Ge- 
genteil von der des Handlers ist. Es bedeutet: in einem Lande 
umherziehen, um seine Erzeugnisse aufzukaufen. Von hier aus 
ergiebt sich sehr leicht die Bedeutung Kundschafter sein, aus- 
spionieren. 


9, 12 


Der Personenname 19¥ findet sich nur I Chron27. Er 
entspricht den Namen ]2¥ Jos 7 1, 18-2, 22 2. Noth, a.a.O., 
253 kennt 3Y iiberhaupt nicht und erklart zu ]2¥, dass die 
Bedeutung nicht bekannt sei und der Name als Perfektbildung 
vielleicht mit ]2¥2 als der entsprechenden Imperfektbildung 
zusammengehire. Dieses ]2¥? selber bleibt bei Noth als “nomen 
tribus,” S. 246, unerklart. 

Nun sind zwei Dinge auffallend, namlich erstens, dass der 
Personenname ]2¥ in Jos7 mit dem Ortsnamen poy 
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verkniipft ist (v. 2, 26), wozu IY viel besser passen wiirde, 
und zweitens, dass Septuaginta in Jos 7 und 22 genau so wie 
I Chron 27 axap="9¥ liest. Zu diesen zwei Tatsachen ge- 
sellt sich der Umstand, dass zu dem Namen 1399 sich der andre 
Name 179 wie 1020 zu 029 und zu ON} und zu 
"BY usw. verhalt. Somit ergiebt sich, dass 19Y ein gut ge- 
sicherter Personenname ist, der etwa die Bedeutung ‘“Ungliicks- 
mann”’ besitzt. 

Was hat es dann mit ]2¥ auf sich? Die Tatsache ist be- 
kannt, dass manchmal die Chronik die alte Form aufweist, wo 
die Parallele in andern Biichern eine sekundare Abanderung 
bietet; man denke an die Ausfiihrungen von Abraham Geiger, 
Urschrift und Uberseteungen der Bibel, 1857, 2. Auflage, Frank- 
furt, 1928, und von I. Wellhausen, Der Text der Biicher Samuelis 
untersucht, Géttingen, 1871. Wenn nun ]2¥ eine sekunddre 
Abanderung ist, dann ist es nichts Anderes als ein Euphemismus 
zur Vermeidung des ‘“‘Ungliicksmannes.” 


10. 


Das Wort findet sich nur einmal, Ps 78 47: “Er tétet ihren 
Weinstock mit dem Hagel 7}3, und ihre Maulbeerfeigen mit 

lem bn} .’ Die Bildung des Wortes ist auffalJig; K. Vollers, 
Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, XVII (1903), 310 wirft die Ver- 
mutung auf, ob nicht “78 Gott” darin steckt, “schon frihe 
mit dem andern Bestandteil zu einer Tonsilbe so verschmolzen,” 
“dass der Ursprung der Nominalform bald verdunkelt wurde, 
nicht nur fiir die Trager der Sprache, sondern auch fiir unsre 
Forschung.”” Wollte man an diese Vermutung ankniipfen, so 
kénnte man an den Ansatz bein =>xnin denken; dies ware 
gleich dem Personennamen, der durch konsonantische Dis- 
similation aus Dxnn entstanden ist. Es hiesse soviel wie 
“Gotterbarm!” und ware ein Euphemismus. Da aber die 
Parallele mit 773 in dem Wort eine Wettererscheinung ver- 
muten lasst, wird man stutzig. Giebt es solche Euphemismen 
fiir Wettererscheinungen? 

Schon die alten Ubersetzer haben nur geraten, wenn sie das 
Wort mit Kalte, Reif wiedergaben, wozu die Neuern Frost und 
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Schlossen fiigen. Raschi und das Targum denken an Heu- 
schrecken, aber dies nur desshalb, weil in den Agyptischen 
Plagen die Heuschrecken auf den Hagel folgen; auch sie ver- 
muten also bloss. 

Einen ernsthaften Versuch einer Etymologie unternehmen nur 
Michaelis und Konig. J. D. Michaelis, Supplementa ad lexica 
hebraica, Gottingae, 1792, 846, denkt an mn) ““Ameise,” 
“praeposita chet litera.” Das ist geistreich, aber unméglich. 
Ed. K6nig, Hebréisches... Wéorterbuch, 2. u. 3. Auflage, 
Leipzig, 1922, 116, schlagt ‘‘Schlossen” als Ubersetzung vor und 
fiigt bei: ‘‘jedenfalls etwas Beulen—oder Kugelférmiges, cf. 
arabisch hanamatun bubo.” Das 4 muss er demnach verstehen 
wie das 9 in bn zu 079. Aber worauf sein “jedenfalls” sich 
griindet, bleibt unklar. 

Wie Konig auf seine Weise—und gewiss mit Recht—versucht, 
das Wort auf eine dreiradikalige Wurzel zuriickzufiihren, so 
mochte auch ich es tun. Nur halte ich nicht das », sondern 
das ) fiir sekundar. Dafiir zwei Beispiele: arabisch hungib, 
“dicke Frau” kommt von hagaba, “‘fleischig sein,” und arabisch 
‘ansad, ‘‘schnelles Kamel,’”? kommt von ‘asada, “rennen.’”’ So 
hat man das Recht anzunehmen, dass Soin von bon kommt. 

Damit tritt 9930 neben arabisch hamal ‘clouds containing 
much water,” Lane, a. a. O., 649 a und neben haumal clouds black 
by reason of the abundance of their water,” Lane p. 649 c. 
Eine genauere und anschaulichere Bestimmung giebt Tag VIII, 
291, 9: al hamal sei as-sail as-sGfi, ‘der klare Gewitterbach.” 
Gemeint ist die verheerende Wasserflut, die zuweilen, wenn 
sich in den fernen Talkesseln des Oberlaufes ein Wolkenbrauch 
entlanden hat, unversehens Alles mit sich fortreisst und ver- 
nichtet, was sich an Pflanzen, Tieren und Menschen im Unter- 
lauf eines Wadis ahnungslos befindet. 

Dabei bleibt freilich die Form des Wortes schwierig, die sowohl 
als Soin wie als Syn iiberliefert ist und fiir welche Andere als 
Grundform 7239* ausetzen. Die modernen Grammatiker wissen 
nichts von Wert zu der Form zu sagen, sodass sie im Dunkeln 
bleibt. Aber dies gilt nur von der Form des Wortes, wahrend 
seine Bedeutung und Ableitung nun aufgehellt sein diirfte. 


PAUL’S DEPARTURE FROM JUDAISM 
TO HELLENISM 


MONTGOMERY J. SHROYER 


WESTMINSTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ANY attempts have been made to show the turning point 

in Paul’s preaching career, where he abandoned his Judaism 
and turned Hellenist. One such attempt of particular interest is 
that of Knox in his recent book on St. Paul.t The writer makes 
the speech of Paul at Athens the end of the old and the begin- 
ning of the new, a truly epochal speech. Paul addressed the 
philosophers in the simple language of a Jewish eschatologist, 
dwelling on the necessity of repentance, the day appointed for 
judgment, the man ordained to be judge. And the assurance of 
these things lies in the resurrection of Jesus. It was because of 
this eschatology that the Athenians laughed Paul off the hill. 
For Hellenism had dropped such eschatology as it once possessed, 
and in the Roman world the deification of Augustus had spelled 
the doom of all apocalyptic and Messianic speculation. So, says 
Knox, “it is not surprising that Paul’s attempt to convert the 
philosophers of Athens was a failure.’ But it seems that the 
Aeropagus was not the scene of hopeless defeat, for Paul learned 
his lesson and changed his course. “It is significant that from 
this point onwards his Epistles show a progressive adaptation 
of the Christian message to the general mental outlook of the 
Hellenistic world. There is no reason for doubting that he was 
first compelled to face the need of this restatement by his chance 
meeting with serious philosophy on the Aeropagus.”’ 


t W. L. Knox, St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, Cambridge, 1939. 
2 Op. cit., 25. 
3 Op. cit., 26 
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The first problem raised by this thesis of Knox is within the 
book of Acts itself. How seriously can we consider the speech 
of Paul, and are we sure he delivered an out and out eschato- 
logical address at Athens? It would be very much to the support 
of Knox’s theory if we had other addresses of Paul recorded in 
Acts showing the hellenistic temper of the apostle after the 
Aeropagus incident. But an analysis of Paul’s speeches gives 


scant returns. The speeches and near-speeches after Athens 
are as follows: 


(1) At Corinth Paul shook out his raiment and announced 
his intention of going to the gentiles. He almost made a speech 
before Gallio, but the proconsul cut him off and adjourned the 
court. 


(2) At Ephesus Paul is reported very briefly as speaking on 
the subject of baptism and the giving of the Holy Spirit.s 

(3) Paul discoursed at Troas with disastrous results, but we 
are wholly in the dark, whether it was Jewish eschatology or 
hellenistic mystery that put Eutychus to sleep.‘ 


(4) A comparatively long speech is reported as delivered to 
the Ephesian elders. In this address Paul remarked that he had 
delivered the same gospel to Jew and Greek alike, repentance 
toward God, faith toward Christ, and the kingdom of God. In 
favor of Hellenism, Paul is reported as saying, ‘‘I commend you 
to God and the word of his grace, which is able to build you 
up.”’7 

(5) There was a long defense speech delivered in Jerusalem, 
but since he was at the center of Judaism, there was no excuse 
for anything hellenistic.® 

(6) The defense speeches in Caesarea yield no materials for 


our study, except the statement of good conscience toward 
Judaism.9 


4 Acts 18 12 #. 
5 Ibid., 191 
6 Ibid., 20 7 #. 
7 Ibid., 20 17 #. 
Acts 221. 

9 Ibid., 24, 26. 
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(7) In Rome Paul spoke to the chief Jews and of course it 
was about the hope of Israel, the kingdom of God, and the 
salvation of God sent to gentiles.*° 

Lacking information in Acts as to Paul’s hellenistic preaching, 
we must turn to his letters. We are particularly interested in 
the Thessalonian letters, for we wonder just what kind of teach- 
ing Paul would indulge in so soon after his conversion at Athens. 
That he had occasion to display his Hellenism we can imagine, 
for he addressed gentiles who had turned from idols to serve 
the true God.* But in the same breath he speaks of these con- 
verted ones ‘‘waiting for his Son from heaven.” It seems that 
Paul must have used the apocalyptic theme in his preaching 
when he visited Thessalonica and made converts from the gen- 
tiles before he knew his eschatological message was wrong. 
Having preached on that theme, the letters represent just so 
much unfinished business. They were written too soon after his 
conversion to display his hellenistic trends. 


The Corinthian correspondence should be a more fruitful study. 
That we have Hellenism in these letters is not to be doubted. 
Knox has presented the outstanding specimens. There are 
deeper mysteries suggested, for which the Corinthians are not 
yet ready.8 The Messiah is associated with the Power and 
Wisdom of God.“ The apostle and his fellow Christians are 
enlightened by Spirit, they are in Christ, they have the mind of 
Christ, and all this is a mystery." The rock which was Christ 
is “the equation of Jesus with the Wisdom of God.”* The resur- 
rection is described in forms that move away from Judaism to 
Hellenism, whether Paul deals with the non-material concep- 
tion of body, or with the hellenistic mystery idea of change of 
garments.*? 


Tbid., 28 17 ff. 

1] Thess 1 9. 

22 Tbid., 1 10. 

31 Cor 

% Ibid., 1 24. 

Cor 26 ff. 
% Ibid., 104. Knox, op. cit., 123. 
Cor 15 35#., II Cor 5 2. 
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But along with these Hellenisms we have some disturbing 
apocalypses and it does not seem easy to remove them or to 
Hellenize them. Knox speaks of the elements of eschatology 
which Greece and Rome had dropped, and which Paul discovered 
that he too must drop, such as fixed world periods, the end of 
this age, and the religious hope founded on a man so recently 
raised from the dead. There are such eschatological ideas in 
Corinthians, very poorly hidden, and rather Jewish. Without 
going into lengthy discussion, a few of them will be pointed out: 


(1) The Corinthian Christians were urged toward enrichment 
in Christ, in view of the coming revelation, droxa\vyis, of the 
Lord. Paul wants them to be unreprovable ‘‘in the day of the 

(2) In the midst of the discussion of wisdom for the full- 
grown, of réXevor, (or the fully initiated) Paul contrasts the 
two ages, and speaks with contempt of the wisdom of this age."? 

(3) In warning Christians against going to law courts, Paul 
attempts to show that such action is beneath the dignity of 
saints. If the saints of God are to rule over angels by and by, 
why should they now submit themselves to worldly judges? 
This is a very common Jewish idea of the kingdom of the saints, 
and it sounds very much like the apocalypse of Enoch.?° 

(4) The gentile Christians in Corinth are hard beset by a 
lustful world from which they have fled. The unmarried state 
seems desirable, yet so difficult. In spite of all obstacles, Paul 
advises the saints to refrain from marriage. There are reasons 
for this, not the least being the a&vax7n or distress which is not 
far off. Christians ought to live with a full realization of the 
unstable age. For it is upon Paul and his fellow Christians that 
“the ends of the ages are come.’ 

(5) The Eucharist has in it the symbol of the Body of the 
Lord and the sacrament is to be observed until the Lord comes, 
when the living presence will end the need of mere symbol.” 


% Cor 1 7, 8 

9 Ibid., 2 6. 

Ibid., 614. 

2 [bid., 7 26, 10 11. 22 Tbid., 11 26. 
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(6) “Then cometh the end.” Throughout the famous resur- 
rection chapter Paul follows an order of events very much like 
that in I Thessalonians. Christ has already been raised from 
the dead. Next will come the Parousia when the righteous dead 
will be raised and the living saints will have their mortal bodies 
changed into the incorruptible form. Then will the Messiah 
deliver up the kingdom to God and surrender his role of Messiah, 
having put down all rule and dominion, and finally death itself. 
It is true that the immediacy of the Parousia is lost, as compared 
with I Thessalonians. But fundamentally the program is the 
same and all things point to the eschatological crisis.” 

The Second Letter to the Corinthians comes very near illus- 
trating the fading away of eschatology. The so-called “Sad 
Letter,” chapters 10-13, yields very little for our discussion. 
Chapters 1-9, supposedly the conclusion of the Corinthian cor- 
respondence, have a few examples of eschatology. 

(1) Paul has changed his thinking about being alive at the 
coming of the Lord. Now he has the sentence of death upon 
him. Instead of saying ‘we that are alive at the coming of the 
Lord,” he says, “we that are about to die.” But he simply 
transfers his hope and places his faith in the One who raised 
Jesus from the dead.” 

(2) Paul looks with pride on his saints in Corinth, for in the 
day of the Lord they will be his cause for glorying and rejoicing. 
This idea is found also in Thessalonians. The day of the Lord 
will be the testing time of the Apostle’s work. He believes he 
will have something then to show for his labors. 

(3) The change in Paul’s view of resurrection has been ex- 
plained as something in advance of his teaching in the first 
letter. It seems to me that the main difference is a matter of 
time, and it may simply reflect Paul’s own expectation of death 
before the Parousia. If the coming is delayed, Paul himself does 
not relish the idea of losing his robe of flesh and waiting naked 
for his garment of immortality. Whatever the time, and it is 


23] Cor 15 2 ff. 
4 II Cor 1 8, 9, 4 14. 
3s II Cor 1 14, I Thess 2 19. 
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uncertain, we shall all be made manifest before the judgment 
seat of Christ.” 

In the Letter to the Romans Paul expresses the hope of a 
fruitful ministry in Rome, as among “‘the rest of the gentiles.” 
And in this letter also are to be found distinct eschatological 
ideas. 

(1) Paul makes a very strange beginning by identifying the 
Messiah with the Son of David. Jesus who came from Paul’s 
own race was set forth by the power of the resurrection as Son 
of God, Christ, Lord. This is a rather bold identification, in 
_ view of the theory that Paul was careful concerning what he 
wrote for hellenistic eyes to read.?7 


(2) There is an apocalyptic day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God, when God shall judge the secrets 
of men.”8 


(3) Paul speaks of the tense period of waiting for the revela- 
tion of the sons of God, vidv Tov Beod, 
which reminds us of the waiting for the revelation of Christ. 
The two “‘waitings” fit together very well, for the Lord and his 
risen saints will appear together in the Parousia. This picture 
of cosmic redemption has much of the standard terminology of 
apocalypse: the groaning and travailing, the longing for redemp- 
tion of our bodies out of this evil age.”9 

(4) There are three chapters given to Paul’s attempt to har- 
monize the calling of both gentiles and Jews into the kingdom 
of God. At times the apostle says, “I speak to you that are 
gentiles.”” At times he speaks to Jews, but we know that the 
gentiles are listening to the argument. The gentiles, Paul seems 
to be saying, have a part in the eternal purposes of God. But 
it is the falling away of Judaism that has created the immediate 
situation. Now there is a vacancy, and gentiles are asked to fill 
it. Again Paul shows great daring. Would gentiles be impressed 
with the invitation to enter the kingdom by the back door, to | 


TI Cor 51#., 5 10. 
7 Rom 13, 4, 

Ibid., 2 5. 

2 Ibid., 8 18 ff. 
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come in by default of the Jews? Again Paul speaks in eschato- 
logical terms. There is to be a completion of the quota of gentiles, 
then will come to pass the return of the Jews, for there will 
still be some room left for them. And the lesson from the 
Scriptures to which Paul turns tells of the Deliverer who shall 
come out of Zion.3° 

(5) One of the gems of Pauline apocalypse is found in chapter 
13. True, it appears outside the main doctrinal section of 
Romans, among the ethical and social teachings of the apostle. 
If there is argument for good conduct on the basis of doing the 
perfect will of God, and the unity of the body of Christ, Paul 
caps the argument with his apocalyptic appeal. The Christian 
must do good works to be ready when the great day comes. 
“And now brethren, you know the signs of the times. And in 
view of what is ahead you ought to shake off sleep and idleness. 
For the Messianic salvation is coming speedily, and it is much 
nearer now than when you were first converted. The old order 
of night is waning, the new Messianic Day is beginning to dawn. 
Let us put off our unsightly garments and array ourselves in 
the bright armor which this new day of activity demands. Since 
it is the new day, let us conduct ourselves in keeping with it, 
casting aside the things done in the old order: drunkenness, 
carousals, sensuality, contentions, jealousy. Having put off these 
things, put on Christ, be completely clothed in him, and then 
stop lusting after the flesh.”3 

The Messiah is wanting in this apocalypse and to that extent 
it may be called a Hellenized version. If Paul were writing 
solely to Jews, they would have very little trouble, however, in 
interpreting it, for the terms of apocalypse are there: xatpés, 
pa, tmrvos, owrnpla, vit, oxdros, Likewise, 
gentiles might interpret the words in a non-eschatological sense, 
if left to themselves. But this is a letter, not a speech. If Jews 
and gentiles ever got together to read the passage, and turned 
to the Scriptures for commentary, it is altogether likely that 
the apocalyptic sense would be plain. 


» Rom 9-11, 11 26. 
Ibid., 13 11-14. 
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Thus we see that in the Corinthian and Roman letters, well 
beyond the Aeropagus incident, some eschatology is found. It 
may not be the predominating note, but it is prominent enough 
to show that Paul has not dropped the idea, nor has he in every 
case skillfully Hellenized his apocalypse. The eschatological 
passages are embarrassing insertions, if Paul’s chief concern was 
a favorable impression on Hellenists who did not like eschatology. 
A few suggestions by way of explanation may be offered. 


(1) These letters were not written to win converts, but were 
addressed to those already members of the church. What Paul 
preached in Corinth, even the Book of Acts does not tell us. 
And behind such a hellenistic writing as the letter to the Colos- 
sians, we can only conjecture what he would have preached as 
a first sermon to that people. 


(2) Lacking any direct evidence, we may argue that Paul’s 
preaching was different from the letters in which we have dis- 
covered so many eschatological passages. Perhaps Paul did 
preach a real hellenistic gospel to win converts from the gentile 
world. Having won his converts, he would stress the idea of 
Christian unity and tolerance, and expect them to grant him 
indulgence in his apocalyptic moods. 

(3) On the other hand, we might also argue, having no direct 
evidence, that Paul’s preaching was more apocalyptic than his 
letters. Preaching would be like that, much concerned with 
“righteousness and self-control, and the judgment to come.” 


(4) Perhaps we have assumed too much in supposing that 
from Athens on Paul was dealing with philosophers in his preach- 
ing and had to be on his guard constantly. Rather, from Paul’s 
own words, we suspect that he was dealing with ‘‘not many wise 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble.” Apocalypse 
would not be out of place in preaching to such people, even 
though they were gentiles, and it would not need to be dropped 
in writing to them. 

(5) We have made clear distinctions and have classified Paul. 
We have sorted his letters, throwing them into their proper 
bags with all the skill of a railway postal clerk. We have used 
the sharp, two-edged sword of criticism, dividing each separate 
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letter even to the joints and the marrow. So we are determined 
to make Paul drop his eschatology. He may carry it up Mars 
Hill, but he must come down without it. Professor Goodenough 
has an excellent observation on Philo that is to the point. He 
says, “Philo kept his Messianism to himself. But one could 
secretly think, hope, and hate. And Philo seems to me to be 
assuring his Jewish friends that he was passionately doing all 
three.”’3? Now if Philo the Alexandrian could ponder such things 
in his heart, it should not surprise us to find Paul treasuring 


his apocalypse, and not quite so successful as Philo in keeping 
it to himself. 


32 E. R. Goodenough, Politics of Philo Judaeus, New Haven, 1938, 25. 
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ARMENIAN GOSPELS MATERIALS IN 
THE KURDIAN COLLECTION 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


N the Journal of Biblical Literature, LV (1936), 155-158, I 

published a description of eight Armenian gospels MSS con- 
tained in the collection of Mr. H. K. Kurdian of Wichita, 
Kansas. Below is a description of two more gospels MSS which 
Mr. Kurdian has meanwhile added to his collection and of a 
number of fragments which have been preserved in the binding 
of later non-biblical Armenian MSS which he has in his pos- 
session. 

9. 4 gospels / 14-15 C / Native Paper / Bold medium cursive 
suspended from guide lines / 247 fol / 1034x74x24 inches 
/ 2 cols / 21 lines / 24%x7¥4 inches / Illum Euseb canons; 1 leaf 
extant (canons 7 and 8) / Red and black canon numbers / Red 
and illum caps / 6-leaf quires / Quire signatures / Gracefully 
executed evangelist portraits and illum headpieces: Mk —73v, 
Hdpce -74r; Lk -122v, hdpce -123r; Jn (Prochorus) —202v, 
hdpce —203r / Portraits possibly retouched / Text begins Mt 1 9 
/ Several other lacunae / Condition good, but lower margins 
partly burned / Needs rebinding / Author colophons at end of 
each gospel / Colophon in later hand at end of Lk (201v —202r) 
states that the people of Ulukhali purchased the MS in Amitai. 
It had apparently been stolen from the monastery, repurchased 
for 6 piastres and sent to Ulukhali as a memorial to St. Mesrob. 
“As long as one Christian remains in this community the holy 
gospel shall remain in his possession. If he sells it or pawns it 
he shall receive the punishment of Cain or the part of Judas or 
those that crucified Christ. God bless the memory of the re- 
placers.” Dated 1651. / Colophon in a third and later hand 


q 
q 
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(202r col 1) indicates that the MS was given to the priest Markos 
in return for which he was to bless the donor and all of his rela- 
tives. Dated (error?) 1526. 


10. 4 gospels / 16-17 C / European paper / Cursive / 319 fol 
/ 6%x4%x2% inches / 2 cols / 18-20 lines / 4-514x3-3% inches 
/ Canon numbers and quire signatures / Red caps and frequent 
illum caps and well-executed marginal illum, predominantly 
in red / Illum hdpces: Mk -89r, Lk -153r, Jn —257r / Lacunae: 
Mt 1 1—5 48; 28 1s—end; Jn 19 s—end / Condition good except 
for about 10 damaged folios in center of MS / Rebound in 
modern leather / Four colophons on 151v: 1. Author colophon 
Mk; 2. An erased colophon; 3. ‘“‘Whoever says ‘God bless 
the soul of the scribe,’ God will bless his soul.’ 4. A scribal 
colophon relating that a heavy snowstorm was raging outside 
and that the weather was so cold that the scribe’s ink froze, 
his hand became numb and the pen fell from his fingers. 


11. Fragment gospel of Jn / 11 C / Pchmt / Uncial % inch 
on guide lines / 1 fol / Length 7% inches but bottom 14(?) cut 
off / 2 cols / Width 3% inches / Orig ca. 20-22 lines? / Corners 
and outside edges torn off including part of the text / Content: 
Jn 1422 (xbpre) — 142 pe); 1426 (éxetvos) — 14 27; 
14 30-31; 153 (Suets) — 155 (G@uedos) / Bound in inside cover 
of a MS Collection of various ecclesiastical writings dated 
Adana, Cilicia, 1605. 


12. Fragment gospel of Jn / 12-13 C / Pchmt / Uncial 4% 
inch on guide lines / 1 fol / Present size 914 inches but cut about 
¥ and left mg trimmed / 2 cols / Width 314 inches / 13 lines 
(orig prob ca. 17) / Canon numbers / Content: Jn 1033-35 
(éyévero) ; 38 — 40; 11 1 — 11 4 ("Ingods); 
117 (&ywyev) — 9 (rpooxdrrer) / Bound in front cover of a 
calendar-almanac of 1341 / Rebound in 16-17 C. 


13. Fragment gospel of Mt / 10 C/ Pchmt / Uncial 5/;, inch 
/ 1 folio cut in half and margins trimmed / 2 cols / Orig ca. 16 
lines / Present size 634x5%4 inches / Content: (Front cover) 
Mt 162—1625 (c@oat); 1626 abrod)—1627; 171 
(‘laxwBov) —172 (mpbwrov); 174 (oxnvds)— 175 (Aéyouca); 
(Back cover) 1625 (&vexey Euod) — 1626 (ri yap); 1628—171 
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(wérpov kal); 172 (€yévero) — 174 (ei OéXers) 176—177 / 
Bound in front and back covers of an Arm ritual MS (paper) 
dated 1428 and written for Bishop Hagog in the village of Gar 
in the church of St. Krihov by the scribe Markare. 

14. Fragment gospel of Mt / 10-11 C / Pchmt / Uncial 4% 
inch on guide lines / 2 folios / 534x2 inches present size; margins 
trimmed but text fairly complete / 2 cols / 33x11 inches / 20 
lines / Canon numbers / Content: fol 1 — Mt 211 (rotnoavres 
Kattws) — 21 21 (udvov) fol 2— 2121 — 21 33 
(weptéOnxe) / Bound in front (fol 2) and back (fol 1) covers of 
an Arm 16 C cursive paper MS of Job. 

15. Fragment gospel of Jn / 13 C / Pchmt / Uncial % inch / 
1 folio / Ca 6%x7 inches / Cut at bottom 2 lines / 2 cols / 2 
inches wide / Orig 19-20 lines / Content: Recto, col i — Jn 21 4 
(Ingots) — 2115 col 2—Jn 2117; Verso, col 1—Jn 2118 
(&avvves) — 2120 (BA€wer) col 2—Jn 2121-23 / 
Bound in an Arm Sharagan (Hymnal), paper, cursive MS 
dated 1321. 

16. Fragment gospel of Lk / 11 C / Pchmt / Uncial 1% inch / 
1 folio / 31%4x5 inches / Content: Lk 18 14, 2 / Bound in front 
cover of a MS collection of ecclesiastical writings of the 14th 
or 15th C. 

17. Fragment II Cor 1215-17 / 13 C / Pchmt / Uncial / 1 
folio / 61%4x8% inches / 2 cols / 23 lines / Margins trimmed 
including some letters. 

Using the same six test passages as in roughly evaluating the 
text of Mr. Kurdian’s other MSS, I found that MSS 9 and 10 
seem to represent the older Armenian text. Both end Mark 
at 16 s', and both omit John 8 1-u, Jn 54, Mt 163, and Lk 22 3 ¢. 
MS 9 reads “‘in the prophets,” however, in Mk 1 2. 


tIn Dr. E. C. Colwell’s article, ‘Mark 16 9-20 in the Armenian Version” 
(JBL, LVI (1937), 369-386) the Kurdian evidence should read as follows: 
MSS reading the passage — 3.5.8; MSS omitting the passage — 1.2.4.6.7. 
To the evidence for omission should now be added MSS 9 and 10. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus, by Ch. Guignebert,tr. by S. H. Hooke, 
New York, Dutton, 1939, pp. xiv, 288, $4.00. 

A new volume in The History of Civilization edited by C. K. Ogden, a 
series based partly upon the French collection, L‘Evolution de ? Humanité. 
It follows Professor Lods’ brilliant volumes on Israel to the Eighth Century 
and The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, and closes the gap between these 
and Guignebert’s own volume, Jesus, already translated, and one not yet 
published on the Rise of the Early Church. Like everything Guignebert 
writes, including his volume on Christianity (already translated), the present 
work is brilliant and vastly stimulating — not so much in its positive con- 
struction, which leaves something to be desired, but in its fresh approach 
to the evidence and its calm penetrating scrutiny of the available source- 
material. As Henri Berr truly says at the end of the Foreword (the rest is 
not much more than an outline of publicity for the book, perhaps as first 
aid to busy reviewers!) — 

No historian has fulfilled his task who does not consciously distinguish 
between what is established, what is probable, what may be set aside 
for the time being, and what will probably never be known: it is his 
first duty to make clear what is uncertain and what is missing in his 
work. It is this characteristic which distinguishes scientific history from 
the historical romance, and even from historical narrative. 

This is surely sound, and Guignebert lives up to it, for the most part. 

The book opens with a brief statement of the relations between Judaism 
and Christianity — hence the importance of its subject. Bcok i deals with 
the political and religious condition of Palestine, Book ii with ‘innovations 
and foreign influences” (angels, demons, man’s destiny, the resurrection, 
eschatology and Messianism, universalism), Book iii with “the real nature of 
Jewish religious life in Palestine” (the sects, the people), Book iv with hellen- 
istic Judaism. In large measure the book covers what is needed by both the 
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student and the general reader, viz., an account of Judaism as it was actually 
lived and practised day by day, from year to year, in ancient Palestine — 
though there are certain lacunae the teacher will have to fill (e.g., the 
calendar, the sacrifices). 

Guignebert’s Gallic clarity and scepticism are most salutary, and let us 
hope will have an influence upon the popular conception of ancient Judaism. 
For example, his account of the temple worship (p. 61) is disfigured by no 
assertion (such as is common today) that the Sadducean high priests thrived 
upon “graft” collected from the traders in sacrifices and the money-changers 
in the temple court —there is really no evidence to support this frequent 
assertion! He insists that rabbinic Judaism was not the whole but only a 
part of the religion of first century Palestine (p. 81). Very good; but can 
the rabbinic evidence be so completely ignored, e. g., on the question of the 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin in criminal cases (p. 55)? Guignebert prefers 
Josephus to the rabbis, and his interpretations of Josephus are usually sound 
as well as often brilliant; but we are inclined to think the Mishna and Talmud 
cannot be completely set aside, as Guignebert tends to do. It is perhaps 
significant that although G. F. Moore is cited in the Bibliography, he is not 
quoted (so far as I recall), and Abrahams is cited only with disapproval 
(p. 75; but see p. 208). 

It is when Guignebert sins against his own principles that we are specially 
taken aback: e. g., on p. 209— what is the evidence for two types of ‘am 
ha-ares? And what Palestinian Jew of the first century would use the sacred - 
name, J’? Yet Guignebert uses it constantly, as if it were on everyone’s 
lips — though it was probably never pronounced after the brief revival in 
Maccabean days (see Marmorstein, The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God, i). 

Perhaps our quarrel should include the translator who renders it with the 
monstrous “Jahweh.” When will translators learn to think in vocables? 
Even as transliteration from French, the word is impossible, for the French 
do not pronounce it that way —or, if they do, they are wrong! Similar 
disregard of English speech, in this case English idiom, occurs in the title of 
i. 1, “The Countries of Palestine.” Whatever the French idiom, that is 
simply not English. Other slips are on p. 73, last line — which should prob- 
ably be “‘all the houses of God”; p. 53, “could not outlive”; p. 57 — there is 
no tractate Kethaboth; p. 254, “‘to invoke both”; these are samples. 

The author sins against his own principles when he vacillates in his estimate 
of Messianism — on one page it is a good thing, on the next it spells the 
downfall of the Jewish state; if it is both good and evil, in what sense? 
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The author does not make this clear. One wonders if Guignebert has weighed 
carefully the argument of Klausner’s book on Jewish Messianism. Syncretism 
is a “disease” (p. 256), and yet the varieties within Judaism gave it whatever 
vitality it possessed in the first century! 

Finally, the author appears in the end to abandon scientific objectivity 
altogether. He is concerned to “explain” Christianity— or the “Christ 
myth” as H. Berr gratuitously calls it in the Foreword — and he not only 
asserts, with all the dogmatism of the most reactionary conservative, that 
Jesus “‘is plainly inexplicable except as the product of (his) environment”— 
as if any man were ever such a product! — but he also goes on to propound 
the hypothesis that “there were other prophets of the same order, at present 
unknown to us, who arose in Palestine at the same time” (p. 260)! 

But the merits of the book outweigh its defects, and as a manual for the 
critical study of first-century Judaism it will prove, we trust, a very useful 
tool. Let us hope that its method of citing titles in the Bibliography (by 
bold-face roman numerals) does not become popular! There is certainly 
room enough in almost every footnote to cite these books either by catch- 
words or by authors’ names. The apparent saving of space results in a perfect 
nuisance to the reader. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 


Philo, with an English Translation, by F. H. Colson, Vol. VIII, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. xiv, 458, $2.50 (Loeb Classical Library). 
Philonis Alexandrini In Flaccum, Edited with an Introduction, Translation, 
and Commentary, by Herbert Box, London, Oxford University Press, 1939, 
pp. lxii, 124, 


With the publication of the eighth volume of the Loeb Philo, Mr. Colson 
has completed the two main series of Philo’s writings preserved in Greek, 
The Allegorical Interpretation of the Law, and The Exposition of the Law. 
How great a task he has accomplished no one who has not worked in Philo 
can appreciate. There is no longer any excuse for the general ignorance of 
Philo among NT scholars, if there ever was any. 

I am not a trained textual critic, but the work of Colson with the text 
seems to me excellent. He has not made a fresh collation of the manuscript 
material, but has reproduced for the most part the text of Cohn and Wend- 
land. On the basis, however, of variants reported in that edition Colson has 
made a great many emendations which are always to be seriously considered. 
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Since the full apparatus is not in the Loeb edition, the research student must 
still use the older publication. But when he is done he will prefer many, if 
not most, of Colson’s readings. 

A “review” of a translation seems to me footless. The question the re- 
viewer ought to answer is, “Is the translation a good one in the sense that 
it is reliable?” If by reliable it is meant that the reader can trust it to the 
point that he will need no reference to the Greek, the answer Mr. Colson 
would himself give would be “No!” The NT has been translated so many 
times, by individuals and groups, that of it, if of anything, we should have 
such a translation. But, if with even the NT we must go back to the Greek 
for any scientific understanding, how much more with Philo. Mr. Colson 
writes of the translation of two treatises made into German by the great 
Leopold Cohn: “I have been startled by the number of times in which I 
find myself in disagreement with him.” Of Colson’s translation, then, I can 
say that in working with its earlier volumes through several years it has 
proved itself throughout to be the product of a thorough student of hellen- 
istic Greek, done with amazing care and pains. I have frequently disagreed 
with it, as he does with bits of translation of my own. But I have never 
felt I could treat it with any but great respect. It can be read with the 
assurance that from it a very good understanding of Philo’s sense, on the 
whole, can be gained. 

The prefatory digests of each treatise are great conveniences in following 
the winding paths of Philo’s thought. The introductions to the treatises, 
and the more extended notes at the back, leave more to be desired. I have 
the feeling that Mr. Colson, in working over the details, has been somewhat 
lost in them, and that the relation of Philo’s thinking to his background and 
environment, and the structure of Philo’s thought as a whole, are not entirely 
clear to him. The work is that of a conservative philologian of the best 
tradition. Yet this is usually to criticize what is not said rather than what 
is said. It is an excellent fault in a translator that he sticks to his job. And 
certainly there is a great collection of illuminating comment in both intro- 
duction and notes. We sincerely hope that the author, in advanced years, 
may be spared to finish the two remaining volumes. 

This will leave, however, two or three volumes of Philo’s writings still 
practically unavailable for scholars. They are the treatises, nearly a third of 
Philo’s writings, preserved only in an ancient Armenian translation. A splen- 
did contribution could be made by a scholar who would master Armenian 
and Philo’s Greek and, who, having reconstructed the Armenian text from 
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the manuscripts now available, would give us a thoroughly critical translation 
into a modern language. If this could be done as a continuation of the Loeb 
Philo, with translation into English, we of the English speaking world could 
pride ourselves in having published the first complete text of Philo. It is 
worth noting that Mr. Colson in a letter to the reviewer has reported that 
plans for at least a critical translation of the Armenian, if not of the text 
itself, are made, and will probably be carried out. 

Box’s In Flaccum is a most important addition to Philonic literature, 
for, if it does not say the last word on the treatise, it says many new and 
important ones. 

The introduction is primarily historical rather than literary, and, while it 
is extremely valuable for the information given, by no means exhausts the 
subject. Alexandria in its relation to Rome is first described, the proud city 
deeply offended at having been made a provincial supply depot for the new 
capital of the world, and frequently tending to break out in insolence. Then 
the Jews in Alexandria are discussed, with the latest papyrological material 
fully utilized. The Jews had been clever in anticipating the fall of the 
various regimes in the late first century B.c., Box points out, and had 
ended in securing marked privileges from Caesar and Augustus, but at the 
expense of intensifying the hostility of gentiles* in the city. Just what these 
privileges were, however, has been a much discussed point. Did they imply 
Alexandrian citizenship of Jews, or only what we should call rights of personal 
law and certain detailed concessions? Box has introduced an important new 
bit of evidence into the discussion, a small passage from Philo’s Quod omnis 
probus liber sit, which implies, he cleverly deduces, a marked distinction 
between Jews and citizens. He also thinks that there were two classes of 
Jews themselves, members of the “corporation” and the mass, though this 
latter distinction, much as Box makes of it, has very slender attestation. 

The next section on Philo himself and In Flaccum is quite inadequate. 
Box repeats the conventional dogma, which has not a particle of evidence 
to support it, that Philo “took little part in public work of any kind, but 
devoted himself to intellectual pursuits” (p. xxxi). I have repeatedly shown 
much evidence to the contrary from Philo’s own writings. In Box’s literary 


The question of capitalization of “gentiles” is by no means settled. 
Box solves the problem by almost alternating large and small initials. The 
word “gentiles” has no more claim to capitalization than have its synonyms 
“aliens,” “foreigners,” and “‘barbarians.” 
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criticism of In Flaccum his difficulty is that he nowhere raises the question 
of Philo’s motive in writing this or the Legatio. True he does say (p. xxxvii) 
that Philo wrote to show that a divine principle was operating in the case 
of Flaccus, but for whom was Philo demonstrating this? The deeper questions 
which Leisegang (in JBL, LVII (1938), 377-405) and I (The Politics of 
Philo Judaeus) have raised do not emerge at all, and the sharp discrepancies 
between In Flaccum and Legatio Box nowhere notices. There is not space 
here to discuss the modifications which attention to these points would 
require in Box’s reconstruction of the actual riots. It can only be said that 
Box’s very clear story appears to be altogether too clear when these matters 
are considered. And certainly the whole ends in strange anticlimax when in 
the last paragraph Box solemnly reproves the Alexandrians for “unneigh- 
borly” conduct to the Jews. 

The text of In Flaccum is substantially that of Reiter in the sixth volume 
of the Cohn-Wendland Philo. The translation is, so far as I have reviewed 
it in spots, accurate and readable, and will be very useful, since the work of 
Colson in the Loeb series has not reached that treatise. The most valuable 
part of the book is the fifty-seven pages of Commentary, where a mass of 
illuminating material on all points is collected from every kind of source. 
Here a permanently useful contribution has been made. No one can work 
with In Flaccum hereafter without constant and grateful use of this little 
volume. It is to be hoped that Box is planning to do Legatio as well. 


Erwin R. GoopENOUGH 


The Pharisees: The Sociological Background of Their Faith, by Louis Finkel- 
stein, 2 vols., Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1938, 
xxviii, 793, $5.00. 

Professor Finkelstein has made a significant contribution to the sociological 
study of Pharisaism. Since he has dealt not only with the historic religious 
order of Pharisees, but with the general sociological background of Pharisaic 
teachings in the wider sense of this term, he had to subject all the major 
socio-religious antecedents of Pharisaism as recorded in the Old Testament 
and apocryphal literatures, and some of its ramifications in the early rabbinic 
writings, to a very close analysis. The student of the Bible no less than 
that of talmudic Judaism will, therefore, be indebted to him for many in- 
genious and stimulating interpretations of Biblical, apocryphal and talmudic 
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passages, as well as for a forceful challenge to reconsider many widely held 
views on the basic trends in ancient Jewish history. This undoubtedly will 
hold true also of those students of the ancient Jewish religion, who, like 
the present reviewer, will find themselves unable fully to subscribe to the 
author’s major theory. 

This theory is defined by Finkelstein himself in a brief paragraph: “The 
main thesis emerging out of this analysis is that the prophetic, Pharisaic, 
and rabbinic traditions were the products of a persistent cultural battle, 
carried on in Palestine for fifteen centuries, between submerged unlanded 
groups, and their oppressors, the great landowners. Beginning in the primitive 
opposition of the semi-nomadic shepherd and the settled farmer, the struggle 
developed into a new arraignment of the small peasant of the highland 
against the more prosperous farmer in the valleys and the plains. From the 
province the conflict was transferred to the city where it expressed itself in 
the resistance of traders and artisans to the nobles and courtiers. Finally, 
it appeared in the sanctuary itself in the bitter rivalry between Levite and 
priest” (p. 2). Insofar as the Pharisaic movement in its narrower sense is 
concerned, namely, the struggle carried cn by the religious order of periishim 
against the Sadducees in the Maccabean and Herodian age, this conflict 
narrows down to one between the plebeian groups of traders and artisans 
living in the “‘slums” of Jerusalem, and their social superiors, the landowning 
aristocracy and the priesthood, likewise living in the capital. In describing 
the social attitudes and mannerisms of the two groups Finkelstein, abun- 
dantly citing modern sociological literature, offers some curious, often un- 
expected, characterizations. In his opinion the plebeians were far superior 
in social graces to the members of the gentry “‘whose life was spent in the 
unstimulating companionship of subjected wives, intimidated children and 
brutalized slaves” (pp. 18, 20, 49). One wishes that the author would have 
submitted more conclusive evidence, for the alleged lack of education and 
“boorishness” of the Jewish nobility, especially that residing in Jerusalem, 
whose higher standard of life and more direct contacts with the hellenistic 
world would seem to have been more conducive to the cultivation of good 
manners and, however superficially, also of some arts and sciences. Neither 
does one see the reason for the much higher appreciation of learning, if not 
of politeness, by the patrician (Shammaite) wing of the Pharisaic party, 
whose social background, in Finkelstein’s opinion, was roughly the same as 
that of its Sadducean predecessors. Since no official Sadducean writings, 
not even their code, the Sefer gezerata, have come down to us and since the 
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memory of their intellectual attainments, unlike that of their opponents, has 
been dimmed, rather than brightened, by the subsequent hostile tradition, 
there is no way of ascertaining the extent to which the alleged cultural 
superiority of the plebeian group has accounted for its successful resistance 
to the encroachments of the upper classes. 

To explain the theory, Finkelstein points out the basic divergences in 
outlook between the inhabitants of various Palestinian regions. The differ- 
ence between the population of the capital and that of the provinces is sharply 
stressed, but curiously, the inhabitants of Galilee, the author must admit, 
although sociologically even more “provincial” than those of Judea, revealed 
many striking similarities in outlook and custom to those of the residents of 
Jerusalem. Finkelstein himself notes the remarkable phenomenon that the 
differences in custom between Judea and Galilee “‘were astonishingly unrelated 
to the geographic or economic characteristics of the two provinces” (p. 43). 
He fails to offer the rather obvious explanation, however, that Galilee, having 
been speedily conquered and judaized by the Maccabean rulers, would 
normally be impressed by the beliefs and observances prevalent among their 
new masters of Jerusalem, rather than by those current among their fellow- 
provincials of Judea. Another region apart was the district of Jericho, where, 
in the author’s opinion, the assimilationist trends of the early hellenistic age 
had been preserved even after the Maccabean revolt. These assimilationist 
trends in turn explain a persistent variety of differing local customs recorded 
in the talmudic literature. 

These regional differences merely offer a background for the main conflict 
fought out in the streets of Jerusalem between the adherents of Sadduceeism 
and the large, but heterogeneous, following of the Pharisaic order. To be 
sure, the lines were not always sharply drawn. Many Sadducees, as Josephus 
reports, actually observed Pharisaic customs. Finkelstein explains these com- 
promises as the effects of prevalent Sadducean opportunism and indiffer- 
entism. The Pharisees, on the other hand, embracing an increasing majority 
of the Jewish people, soon developed a patrician wing of their own, which, 
although closely adhering to the basic principles of their sect, could not fail 
to be affected by the socio-religious attitudes of their opponents. From 
Judah b. Tabbai through Abtalion, Shammai, Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, and 
Tarphon down to Gamaliel II (himself a descendant of the most plebeian 
leader, Hillel), Jose the Galilean, and Meir (a student of Akiba and reputedly 
a descendant of proselytes), we find within Pharisaism strong reflections of 
Sadducean ideology. Such compromises and occasional relapses, however, 
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quite intelligible in the light of the social differentiation of the Pharisaic 
group itself, merely throw into bolder retief the essential social biases of the 
two parties and their ideological extensions, 

On the basis of these primary social conflicts Finkelstein undertakes to 
explain in great detail the major and minor divergences in the theology and 
ritual of the opposing sects. He does not limit himself to the specific differ- 
ences recorded by Josephus and the talmudic sages, but attempts to reévalu- 
ate from the new standpoint the entire system of ancient Jewish theology. 
The recorded Pharisaic-Sadducean controversy concerning the doctrine of 
resurrection and immortality, for example, antedates, in his opinion, the 
formation of the two parties. From the beginning the main protagonists of 
this doctrine were recruited from the plebeian class in Jerusalem. As is 
well-known, the first clear-cut Biblical reference to resurrection is to be 
found in the book of Daniel. “That the writer of Daniel was an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem, hailing from plebeian rather than patrician circles, is implicit 
in the text. The sin which fills up the measure of Nebuchadnezzar’s wicked- 
ness and brings about his expulsion from among men was not of the kind 
which could ever have awakened either the astonishment or resentment of 
an oriental noble. Arrogance was so proper to an aristocrat as actually to 
escape his attention” (p. 155). If this argument does not seem particularly 
convincing, the subsequent clash between the two parties on this score, as 
well as the intermediary doctrine of immortality suggested by the generally 
compromising author of the Book of Jubilees, lends it a semblance of historic 
‘truth. Finkelstein fails to explain, however, the fact, emphasized by himself, 
that the entire farming population of Palestine, except for a few landowning 
families in the capital, seems to have been speedily won over to this Phari- 
saic doctrine. In a similar vein are explained the differences with respect to 
angelology, the doctrine of providence, determinism or free will, including 
“the plebeian paradox” (the Pharisaic acceptance of the difficult combination 
of determinism and free will), and the attitude to Oral Law. 

To penetrate more deeply into the roots of these controversies, Finkelstein 
devotes the second half of his work to a general historic survey of the evolu- 
tion of the prophetic ideals of human equality and peace from the early 
days of the Israelitic settlement in Canaan to the hellenistic age. In this 
section Pharisaism is treated as but a direct offshoot of the victorious pro- 
phetic trend in the ancient Israelitic religion, the evolution of which is ex- 
plained in terms of essentially the same social conflicts. In view of the social 
stratification of ancient Israel, however, the urban-rural conflict is supple- 
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mented by that between the cattle-raising and the farming population in 
the provinces. Finkelstein postulates a certain basic sociological similarity 
in the outlook of the shepherd and that of the urban trader, which incident- 
ally reminds one of the old, largely discredited, theory of Sombart that the 
foundations for the astounding mercantile career of the Jewish people had 
been laid in the remote semi-nomadic age of the Patriarchs. This sociological 
similarity explains why the “nomadic ideals” of ancient Israelitic prophecy 
subsequently found their main champions in the leaders of the Jerusalem 
plebeians. Even so, however, Finkelstein must admit a tripartite division 
between the provincial farmers, the patricians, and the plebeians in Jeru- 
salem. These three groups represent, indeed, three opposing trends in regard 
to such basic doctrines as providence, human equality, and peace. “To put 
the matter briefly, the farmer was an uncompromising nationalist; the urban 
plebeian, a liberal universalist; and the court aristocrat, a perpetual oppor- 
tunist” (pp. 342, 344). This difference came to the fore as far back as the 
days of Samuel. ‘‘A highland Ephraimite by birth, he was thoroughly imbued 
with the desert tradition of the simple life and the new shepherd doctrine 
of non-aggression, and used the tremendous force of his personality and his 
keen statesmanly insight to further both causes” (pp. 364f.). These differ- 
ences in social background may well be pursued also in the careers of the 
individual prophets. The difference, for example, between the preachment 
of Amos and Hosea can only be explained, in the author’s opinion, by the 
tact that Amos as a shepherd, though eventually a rather wealthy owner of 
flocks, shared his class’s awareness of the social struggle, whereas Hosea, 
the farmer, was basically indifferent to it. Finkelstein fails to adduce any 
proof, however, for the agricultural background of Hosea and against the 
often-heard assertion that the prophet had come from the Bedouin fringe of 
Transjordan. His arguments in favor of Habakkuk’s purely “metropolitan” 
environment seem fairly convincing. But why Nahum, supposedly a national- 
ist farmer like Hosea, should have been so much more brutal and vindictive 
is not explained; nor the internationalist and pacifist approach of Jeremiah 
who, as a country priest and small landowner, ought easily to have shared 
the nationalist limitations of his class. The career of Ezekiel is most thor- 
oughly studied and glowingly extolled by Finkelstein. Drawing a sharp line 
between his preéxilic prophecies and those enunciated in the Exile, he sees 
in the prophet’s career an illustration for the evolution from early “rural 
coarseness” to the ultimate preachment of a “classless society” (pp. 316, 
341). In his opinion Ezekiel’s family was wealthy enough to enable him to 
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make extended journeys to Egypt and Tyre, but he fails to explain the 
reason why the prophet seems to have remained so singularly unaffected by 
the outlook of the Jerusalem priesthood among whom, as the scion of a 
wealthy priestly clan, he most likely would have spent a much larger part 
of his youth. 

These examples, although conveying but a very slight idea of the rich 
and variegated content of the work, must suffice here. Methodically one 
might raise serious objections against many such assumptions made without 
further evidence and without any elucidation in the otherwise vast and 
erudite documentation of the notes. Biblical chronology is generally taken 
for granted rather than discussed. The identification of Ezekiel’s individual 
prophecies as either pre- or postexilic is determined by their meeting the 
criteria of the author’s sociological approach, rather than on objective philo- 
logical or literary grounds. “The present book of Koheleth thus appears, 
under critical examination, to be a symposium of all the three dominant 
philosophies of its day. With its glosses properly labeled ...” one may well 
segregate the essential section emanating from “the same sceptical, cynical, 
plebeian circle’ which had generated the spirit of the book of Job, from the 
“anti-toxic” glosses superimposed upon it by both the patricians and the 
pietists. Apart from resorting to the rather dangerous expedient of declaring 
the appearance of Koheleth as a rich man to be sheer camouflage, Finkelstein 
must admit that “‘so cleverly are the new ideas [of the glossators] woven 
into the old that sometimes it is hard to extricate them” (pp. 235 ff.). And 
yet he makes no effort to submit other than such dubious ideological evi- 
dence for the separation of what he considers to be the original kernel from 
subsequent accretions. Neither does he hesitate to accept the most radical 
chronological datings of modern Biblical criticism if they fit into his theory. 
Without further ado he ascribes the Chronicles to the third century B.C. 
(p. 228), and pays no attention to the weighty arguments advanced by 
Rothstein and other recent scholars in favor of the composition of this work 
under Persian domination perhaps two centuries earlier. 

An even more fundamental objection may be raised against his entire 
sociological conception of the urban-rural conflict in ancient Palestine. 
While we shall look in vain for a thoroughgoing discussion of the “ur 
type in Palestine and of the peculiarities of the ancient Palestinian city, it 
seems clear that for Finkelstein the term “urban” is more or less synonymous 
with Jerusalemite. In drawing the contrast between the capital and the 
provinces he emphasizes that, although Jerusalem may not have had a 
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population of more than 75,000, to a provincial its noise ‘‘was as deafening, 
its metropolitan excitement as confusing, and its sophistication ...as over- 
whelming as those of the modern metropolis” (pp. xxv, 11f.). The prepon- 
derance of Jerusalem in ancient Judah and during the postexilic period 
under Persia is quite obvious, but the position of the numerous northern 
Israelitic cities before 721, and of the provincial towns during the Maccabean 
and Herodian age—the two most crucial periods under investigation — 
seems decidedly underrated. The present reviewer has become more and 
more convinced that the provincial townships of ancient Palestine were the 
real backbone of the entire social structure of the country. Just as Jerusalem 
or Samaria may have appeared as metropolitan centers, not because of their 
numerical strength but because of their peculiar forms of public and private 
life, so did every one of the hundreds of towns on the relatively small area 
of Palestine constitute a unit in the national organism the functional impor- 
tance of which can hardly be overestimated. Even a township of less than 
1,000 inhabitants, most of whom derived their living from tilling their fields 
and vineyards outside the city walls, was, through its peculiar self-govern- 
mental structure, through its city elders and public assemblies at the gates, 
through its local altars (bamdt) and subsequently synagogues, politically and 
socially a largely self-sufficient and well-integrated entity. (Cf. especially 
Ludwig Kéhler’s Die israelitische Rechtsgemeinde, Zurich, 1930; the recent 
second volume of Pére Abel’s Géographie de la Palestine and the present 
reviewer's Hebrew essay on the “Israelitic Population Under the Kings,” 
so generously quoted by Finkelstein.) The overwhelming majority of the 
population seems to have lived in just such self-governing communities, with 
no strong monarchical power (except in the days of Solomon) or centralized 
priestly control (at least until the Deuteronomic reformation) above them. 
From these local communities sprang many leading spokesmen of the pro- 
phetic reform and subsequently of the Pharisaic doctrine, even though they 
ultimately had to carry their message to Jerusalem or a northern sanctuary. 
There is even reason for believing that many of the prophetic denunciations 
uttered in Jerusalem gained their popular strength mainly by being circulated 
in written form throughout these provincial communities. Only during the 
period from the Restoration to the Maccabean expansion, did Jerusalem, 
the center of a very small autonomous Jewish district, really monopolize 
the cultural life of the Jewish people. Finkelstein not only does not seem 
sharply to delineate this difference in period, but altogether neglects to 
analyze the sociological type under which one should classify this vast and 
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diversified provincial population. It was “ ’ in the economic sense, 
because agriculture remained the basis of its livelihood throughout the ages. 
It was “urban,” however, through its political, judicial, and religious self- 
government, further enhanced by the inherent regionalism of Palestine, which 
from the outset had been determined by basic geographic factors, as opposed 
to the more centripetal trends of the Nile or of the Euphrates valley. Only 
a very careful analysis of the social and cultural implications of these peculiar 
forms of the ancient Palestinian city life may prepare the ground for a more 
thorough understanding of the clashes between “urban” and “rural” ideology 
as reflected in the evolution of ancient Judaism. 

Notwithstanding these far-reaching reservations, the present reviewer feels 
deeply indebted to Professor Finkelstein for his thought-provoking and com- 
prehensive analysis of the social background of ancient Pharisaism — of 
which but a slight inkling could be given in this review — and for innumer- 
able astute observations in detail which could not be mentioned here at all. 
The excellent use made, especially, of talmudic sources, to elucidate contro- 
versial problems of the «arlier, less articulate, period of the Second Common- 
wealth, combined with a remarkable application of the recent findings of 
modern sociological science, to data furnished by writers with an altogether 
different orientation, will make this work indispensable to all future students 
of the sociology of ancient Judaism and of its daughter religions. 


Sato W. Baron 


The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth, by Donald Wayne Riddle, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. ix, 305, $3.00. 

In this volume Professor Riddle seeks to make available to those “who do 
not undertake to master the technical studies, especially those which have 
appeared in foreign languages,” the result of the past two decades of study 
of the gospels. As in his earlier books and articles, to which constant atten- 
tion is called in the notes, he voices his contention that the Ariadne thread 
in this labyrinth is the recognition that it was the religious experience of the 
early Christians which caused the gospels to develop as they did and that 
these ‘‘experiences” were basic to the several individual stories which came 
to be told to the people — in a word, the earliest preachers were distinctly 
practical in their methods; they compounded their spiritual medicines on the 
basis of their diagnosis of their patients’ needs. And as the years went by 
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and teachers joined preachers, new occasions—to misquote the poet — 
taught new stories, and a tremendous number of them, at that. As Mr. Riddle 
sees it, gospel research, before the providential birth of form criticism, failed 
to turn up these many valuable nuggets because it was so largely concerned 
with the purely literary phenomena of those four gospels which the church 
eventually had sense enough to prize. It is only as one goes behind the 
gospels, especially to the many discernible sources from which Mark drew, 
that one really sees not only the how but the why of Christianity’s literary 
birth. 

This thesis is carefully developed. To the initial preaching, that of the 
death, resurrection, and speedy future coming of Jesus as Messiah, told in 
unpremeditated form before reflection had set in, simply as the recounting of 
familiar experiences known to the preacher at first or second hand, came a 
gradual but great addendum of other stories which developed; these were 
linked together — at times entangled — and eventually resulted in a distinct 
new phenomenon, viz., connected or articulated writings. Each had its dis- 
tinct purpose; each reflected the burden and heat of the day which saw its 
birth. Thus Mark was due in no small measure to a chain of calamities 
which had befallen Christians in Rome and, now that Jerusalem was totter- 
ing, were testing them to the breaking point. Matthew was intended to 
voice a grand conception of the story of Jesus. Luke-Acts (separate them 
ever at your peril!) show(s) Christianity on the defensive. John gives voice 
to a Christian form of hellenistic mysticism. Its whole picture of Jesus is, 
of course, an anachronism, reflecting and reading back into the story of 
Jesus the view of John’s readers. But these gospels were not the only ones. 
Many others were produced, had their day, but were finally crowded out of 
the limelight by the four we know. Needless to say, all of these popular 
gospels of minority groups were produced, as were their more lusty betters, 
to meet the needs of the moment. 

With this general thesis I have no quarrel. What perplexes me is to see 
why this emphasis, that early Christian preachers tried to preserve what 
they found of value and were perfectly ready to adapt and to invent when 
it seemed expedient, should be regarded as a new discovery made possible 
by form criticism. It appears to me a commonplace that has long been 
assumed by many scholars who fail to find salvation lurking in paradigms 
and apothegms. 

Two queries may be raised: 1. Was there such an abundance of material 
from which the evangelists chose but a small part? This point is stressed 
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again and again by Riddle. Frankly, I doubt it. It seems to me that not 
only did they pump the barrel dry but swabbed it out. The mere fact that 
both Matthew and Luke so greedily devoured Mark and that in addition to 
his narratives have practically nothing else save their own variations should 
give us pause. And the fact that Matthew and Luke have so large a group 
of common sayings — whatever explanation of that phenomenon we adopt — 
is, to ‘say the least, surprising. Nor does the fact that other gospels once 
existed make the assumption any more impressive. In so far as they are 
known to us their content seems amazingly restricted — especially if we 
exclude the comparatively late fairy-story type of gospel — little in fact but 
secondary and tertiary variants of the stories and sayings known to us in 
the canonical gospels. It is needless to say that I am not arguing that this 
guarantees the historical nature of the content of these four; I am simply 
suggesting that they do not seem to evidence any particularly impressive 
plethora of available material. Of course, it may be objected that we have 
only fragments preserved. It would be curious, however, if all the distinctly 
different parts had disappeared and the only sections preserved were those 
which showed a clear, if watered-down, resemblance to those in their more 
successful brethren. 

2. I find it hard to visualize the nature of these many “sources” which 
Riddle, with other scholars, today discovers. To be sure, he guards himself: 
“Thus it becomes obvious that what have commonly been called gospel 
‘sources’ were actually aggregations of certain items in the gospel messages” 
(p. 98). This highly important problem can only be hinted at in this review. 
The real difficulty, as I see it, in these five, seven, nine, or more (written?) 
“sources” behind Mark, discernible to sharpsighted critics, is that the ar- 
rangement of pericopes in Mark is apparently not only deliberate but 
essential to Mark’s own peculiar thesis. Fortunate author to find such pre- 
fabricated gospels cut exactly to his measure ready to hand! Thus I am 
inclined, although I wholly accept —and have for years — Riddle’s thesis 
that gospels were “results of developmental processes,” to see in Mark’s 
achievement an even more drastic step in this developmental process than 
many competent scholars seem ready to admit. As the years had gone by, 
stories had been born, had grown, had been matured to meet this need, 
that demand; it remained for Mark to combine them and to develop a con- 
sistent and sustained thesis. We can go “behind” the gospels or “before” 
the gospels; we should not, however, neglect the gospels themselves nor fail 
to realize that not all the problems of literary relationship of these finished 
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products have even yet been solved, and that in their solution more light is 
sure to fall on the days we are so eager to reconstruct. 

As I was reading this volume on a local California bus a sailor with a 
Bible under his arm and a briefcase full of tracts asked to see it. After 
examining the table of contents he queried, ‘Does the author stick close to 
the Book or is he a modern scholar?” I assured him that Mr. Riddle was a 
highly competent scholar and that so far as I could judge he thought the 
gospels worth study. He thanked me, gave me a tract on the “Fate of the 
Eternally Lost,” and got off the bus. 

Morton S. ENSLIN 


Paulus auf dem Areopag, by Martin Dibelius, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 
1939, pp. 56. 

The account of Paul’s visit to Athens in Acts 17 has not lacked attention 
in any period of Christian history. In recent times one thinks of Norden’s 
learned and stimulating Agmostos Theos. The scene plays a significant part 
in the Book of Acts and was intended so by the author, while the speech is 
theologically unique. 

Professor Dibelius believes that this speech has been usually considered 
from the wrong starting points — literary and historical. He himself first 
analyzes it religionsgeschichtlich. He finds it, except in the ending, hellen- 
istic. The parallels sometimes adduced from Jewish and Christian writings 
are not really parallel. ‘The speech is a hellenistic speech with a Christian 
conclusion; its theme is the recognition of God to which every man can 
attain, for the position of mankind in the world and the divine kinship of 
his nature must lead him to this” (p. 36). 

This thesis Dibelius carries through by careful analysis. He notes the 
absence of the name of Jesus and the non-Biblical application of the term 
miorts. He distinguishes the real motif as found elsewhere in hellenistic 
poetry and philosophy. He discusses, of course, the idea of the unknown 
God, of man being God’s kindred, of the seasons and Lebensraum divinely 
ordained for man, and all the rest. 

Upon the basis of this analysis Dibelius proceeds to other problems. To 
put it briefly, he shows 1. that the speech is not an intrusion but is as pre- 
pared for by the author in the whole scenery; 2. that it may nevertheless be 
an addition to the ‘itinerary of the author’s source and is intended to sym- 
bolize the significance of Christianity’s contact with the pagan world; 3. that 
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it could not have been spoken by the author of the Pauline epistles; 4. that 
it may be doubted whether Paul ever spoke at Athens at all in such a setting; 
and 5.that the usual assumption that Paul here attempted to adjust his 
message to Greek philosophy and failing changed his tactics thereafter is 
gratuitous. 

The present reviewer concurs so fully with the viewpoint of this excellent 
monograph that he finds it as difficult to select special excellences to praise 
as to discover faults. He could add further examples of some traits of Luke’s 
method which Dibelius mentions; as, for example, his habit of putting into 
a speech or a letter details not mentioned in the narrative (p. 45). It is an 
interesting and not improbable suggestion that the reference “in the midst 
of the Areopagus” is due to the older mention of an Areopagite. Since the 
whole scene may be unhistorical, I shall not quarrel with Dibelius’ preference 
for the hill as the intended place instead of the Stoa Basileios in the agora, 
I could add now one more instance of épofecia in an inscription to the 
three previously known; but it would only confirm the interpretation which 
Dibelius espouses. 

Few passages of scripture contain in such short compass so many interesting 
problems relative to contemporary culture. Dibelius deals with them all in a 
fresh manner and he shows that the passage has a unique historical place as 
“a forerunner of the apologists” (p. 42) and as an embodiment of hellenistic 
interpretation of Christianity unlike anything else in the New Testament. 


Henry J. CapBury 


St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles, by Wilfred L. Knox, Cambridge, 
University Press, 1939, pp. xi, 261, $4.00. 

The majority of attempts to explain the development of Pauline thought 
have depended upon the investigation of its mixed Jewish and pagan ante- 
cedents or upon a study of the Apostle’s mind in assembling and combining 
these diverse elements in his own experience. Canon Knox’s book attacks 
the problem from another angle: the mentality and the logical equipment of 
the various publics to which Paul addressed himself and the strategy which 
a well-informed missionary, who had adopted as the principle of his career 
the necessity of being all things to all men, would naturally employ. 

Paul’s main problem was to bridge two worlds of thought and feeling, 
Palestinian Judaism and hellenistic paganism, and to bridge them otherwise 
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than hellenistic Judaism had done and on a different foundation in experience, 
The religion of Palestinian Jews consisted in obedience to the Torah as the 
revealed will of God, the expectation of certain judgment relieved by the 
confidence that God would always forgive a repentent sinner and, in apoca- 
lyptic circles, the belief in an abrupt termination of the present order and 
its replacement by a permanent and better world where the just would live 
happily according to their deserts. The essence of the hellenistic religious 
view was that the universe was a fixed quantity, although cosmic changes 
might occur in regular and inescapable cycles, and that man could best deal 
with the forces about him by playing some off against others, thus gaining 
the privilege of a sovereign privacy or freedom from which the threat of 
intrusive destiny had been removed. Paul's gospel must be made to fit into 
and dominate both these schemes. 

In Romans and Galatians Paul addressed the Jewish-minded and showed 
them how Jesus had replaced the Torah, not because it was not of divine 
origin, but because it had ceased to fulfill the divine purpose, which had 
been taken over and completed by Jesus. What the Torah had failed to do, 
Jesus had accomplished; and what men striving hopelessly to obey the Torah 
were failing to do, men accepting the saving work of Christ and assimilating 
his righteousness through baptism were achieving successfully. Here Paul 
spoke with the conviction of experience, not abandoning Jewish premises 
but pointing to a new area of fact, the growing influence of Jesus on human 
life. In the cosmic sphere this could offset the depressant effects of hard 
fate, though it did not change its external course. 

In Galatians and Romans Jesus was, in spite of his unusual prerogatives 
and effectiveness, nothing which could not in principle be reconciled with the 
Jewish view of the Messiah. Jesus was able to combat sin and counteract 
the influence of the astral powers. A Jew might be brought thus far. But a 
gentile who took this as his point of departure would demand more. “If 
Jesus was thus superior in the order of creation to the Torah, and if He 
were able, as the Torah was not, to deliver mankind from the power of the 
lords of the planetary spheres, it was difficult to avoid the logical conclusion 
that He was superior to them in the order of space, a denizen by right of 
the sphere of the fixed stars, and prior to them in the order of time.” It was 
along this road that Paul must travel to keep pace with his gentile converts 
and to make as clear to them, as arguments about the Law did to Jews, 
the importance of Jesus. : 

A move in this direction can already be seen in the letters to the Corin- 
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thians. In hellenistic Judaism the notions of God’s Wisdom and Word were 
recognized as intermediaries in a metaphysical sense; it was Paul’s task to 
bring the mythological figure of the Messiah into line with this kind of 
speculation. This was accomplished by using the terms “wisdom,” “spirit,” 
and “mind,” now to denote familiar Jewish categories, now to express philo- 
sophical commonplaces of hellenistic paganism. ‘Since Jesus, as the Messiah, 
raised man above the power of the planets, it was natural to suppose that 
He came from the sphere above them, which was eternal; consequently He 
was not merely superior to them in space, but also before them in the order 
of time, or rather eternal, whereas they were temporal. It was therefore an 
easy matter for Paul in writing his first letter to Corinth to transfer the 
person of the historical Jesus from the category of the heavenly Messiah to 
Palestinian Judaism and Christianity into that of the divine Wisdom which 
was the centre of Hellenistic-Jewish speculation, where the term Logos had 
not yet ousted it under the influence of Philo. The panegyric of the wisdom 
of God, as manifested in the Cross, shows the ease with which the Messianic 
and cosmic lines of thought could be conflated; it is possible that they show 
the process by which Paul arrived at his conflation.” Similarly with the 
idea of “spirit.” “If the uneducated world was to be converted, the Spirit 
must be a divine power, animating the world in general with a divine life, 
and animating the virtuous man and raising him to a higher state of goodness.” 

In II Corinthians a radical concession to gentile sensibilities was made by 
replacing the Jewish eschatological scheme, of which I Corinthians is typical 
in spite of its Christian motivation, by a doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. The apocalyptic view was abandoned for a theory which made a happy 
survival after death the natural consequence of the possession of the Spirit. 
The conviction of a universal responsibility and consequent judgment was 
retained. 

The chapter on “Heresy and Orthodoxy” deals with the Epistie to the 
Colossians. ‘‘Colossae was the scene of an attempt to fit the Gospel into 
the fashionable scheme of hellenistic religion, as interpreted by circles which 
had a definitely Jewish character.” Knox points out that Phrygia was a 
natural soil for religious exoticism and had already produced an unorthodox 
type of Judaism and that Christianity there would therefore be more suscep- 
tible to influences from its pagan environment. Astral speculation lay in the 
background of the current demand for salvation, and Christianity must 
therefore be presented to the Colossians in a form which would convince 
them that Jesus was superior to the rulers of the spheres. Lustrations, 
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fastings, supernatural secrets, and the like formed the stock in trade of this 
kind of religion, and Christianity could make a gesture of adaptation to 
its forms. Paul’s opponents were prepared to admit that Jesus had some 
importance in the scheme of things, but had to be persuaded that in him 
was the fulness of redemption. Paul therefore declared Jesus to be the 
“image” of God, the equivalent of the divine Wisdom in hellenistic Jewish 
thought. 

The great contribution of this book is to have made more plausible than 
before the development of thought between the earlier and later epistles as 
the product of a single mind. The principle that the Apostle was willing to 
adopt a variety of settings for his gospel, regardless of their mutual con- 
sistency, provided that its essential truths were present and conveyed, is 
confirmed by his own remarks, and, as Schaeder has shown, has a striking 
parallel in Mani. There is also much that is admirable in detail: ingenious, 
sensitive exegesis of obscure passages, apposite and illuminating parallels 
from Judaism and paganism to much that has appeared singular and enigmatic. 

Minor questions apart, two main criticisms are possible. Knox assumes 
that Paul was not only acquainted with hellenistic thought but had a wide 
acquaintance with it. The evidence for this is slight and often ambiguous 
and it is unwise to press terms which were or became technical to make 
them indicate a larger measure of erudition than is otherwise probable. 
Philo is a poor guide to average ways of thinking among hellenistic Jews, 
and it is difficult to determine how widely the concessions which he so gen- 
erously made to contemporary philosophy were accepted. Few will be likely 
to agree with Knox’s view that the figure of Wisdom arose and was per- 
petuated as a foil for the propaganda of Isiac mysteries in Palestine. The 
second criticism concerns the determination of Paul’s antecedents. Here the 
crucial point is the chronology of the illustrative sources, and, even granting 
a large measure of uncertainty for the dating of hellenistic Jewish literature, 
one may legitimately take exception to the use of Poimandres, Justin Martyr, 
and Valentinus for piecing out the background of the middle years of the 
first century. Knox’s book is not the last word on the later epistles but it is 
a stimulating and informing work which should do much to revive interest 
in that phase of Pauline study, and help to a clear understanding of an 
important and obscure chapter in early Christian literature and thought. 


Rosert L. Casey 
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A Hellenistic Greek Reader: Selections from the Koine of the New Testament 
Period, with Vocabulary and Notes, by Ernest Cadman Colwell and Julius 
R. Mantey, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. xv-+229, 
$2.00. 

It is a very pleasant collection of texts which the editors have assembled 
to illustrate the language and the way of thought of the four centuries which 
they regard as hellenistic, and there is no doubt that the collection will fill 
a real need. The Septuagint, the New Testament, the Apocrypha, Philo, 
Josephus, the Apostolic Fathers, Justin, Diodorus, Strabo, Epictetus, and 
the Papyri have yielded one-hundred-and-thirty-five pages of excerpts, each 
furnished with an introduction and notes, and covered adequately, as far as 
my checking went, with a vocabulary of sixty pages so compendious that 
some may wish to describe it as stream-lined. The typescript copy repro- 
duced by the photo-offset process is clear and practically free from errors. 
Designed for use primarily with divinity school students, the book should be 
equally useful for students of classical Greek who wish to broaden their 
horizon. Most of the fields and authors represented are either voluminous or 
not readily accessible, and without a guide they may well be trackless and 
forbidding. 

For the purposes for which it is intended, then, the book is adequate. 
No book of selections pleases everyone, but there can here be little objection 
to any of the matter included. It is interesting and representative. Other 
material, equally good, could not have been included without making the 
volume larger and more expensive, and so defeating the editors’ purpose. 

A similar desire for economy played a part, undoubtedly, in the brief 
handling of notes and introductions. Here, it must be admitted, the editors 
have not distinguished themselves. Both of the aspects of the selections 
important for students, the historical and the linguistic, come decidedly short. 
The former is hardly treated at all, although there is much in the passages 
worthy of explanation, if they are to provide the student with an historical 
and intellectual background to the world of the New Testament. Cf. for 
example the remarkable expression in J Esdras, 4, 7 (said of the king): xat 
atrés els pdvos éoriv, an illuminating precursor of the Els Oeds accla- 
mations of the later times. It may be that the editors were not interested 
in history, but their linguistic comments, upon which they do lay stress, 
are confused and ill-considered. In linguistic problems, they do not distin- 
guish vocabulary, phonetics, and morphology, syntax and style. Atticism 
presents itself as a complicated and difficult way of writing, in contrast to 
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Koine simplicity and ease, and Asianismus is not mentioned. Would the 
editors, I wonder, regard as Atticistic the administrative correspondence of 
second and first century B.C. Egypt, or the inscription of Nemrud Dag? 
As to the reliability of their general observations it will be enough to quote 
two sentences from the Introduction (p, 3): “The three centuries that followed 
Alexander the Great saw the Greek language make rapid progress from 
synthesis toward analysis. ...As a result, inflections fell away from the 
Greek language in this period as rapidly as the leaves fall from the cotton- 
wood at the first frost.” One not well acquainted with cottonwoods may 
suspect that the evidence for these statements is contained in those records 
of the Greek language which have not been preserved to us. None is fur- 
nished by the editors’ own selections, at all events. 

I have no intention of castigating the editors for a few unguarded remarks. 
Their real job they have done well, and their well-chosen bibliography will 
make it possible for students to form, in connection with their reading of 
the selections, a good and accurate impression of the many linguistic move- 
ments which went on in the hellenistic and Roman periods. My purpose is 
merely to point out that the book cannot well be used as a sole textbook. 
It should be required of all readers to study concurrently Moulton’s Pro- 
legomena, which the editors cite with justifiable enthusiasm, thirty years old 
and a little antiquated, but still a classic. 

C. BRADFORD WELLES 


Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, by Paul Schubert, Berlin, 
Tépelmann Verlag, 1939, pp. iii, 185. (Bethefte zur Zeitschrift fur die Neu- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, 20). 

This dissertation provides a full and methodical study of the formal para- 
graph (or paragraphs) of thanksgiving which stand(s) regularly after the 
salutation in Paul’s letters. These he prints colometrically and analyzes into 
two groups, largely on the basis of the Greek constructions depending upon 
the introductory ebxapioT@: Ia, when followed by adverbial participles and 
a final clause; Ib, when followed by a Stt-clause and a consecutive clause. 
Not only do these sections thus have a very distinct form; they are by no 
means to be regarded as incidental or as trimming for the important part of 
the letter. Regularly they serve as a formal introduction to the body of 
the letter; in one case (I Thess) the thanksgiving actually comprises three- 
fifths of the letter. Recognition of the high significance of these sections 
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and of the careful — almost standardized — way in which Paul constructs 
them should, and often does, throw light on hitherto debated points of exe- 
gesis and syntax. For example, éml racp pvela (Phil 1 3) should not 
be rendered “whenever I think of you”; actually it is causal, not temporal, 
and means “for every (actual) expression of your remembrance of me.” 
In the type of thanksgiving classed as Ia (I Thess, Philm, Phil, Col) it is 
seen that the first participle, modified by the telic clause, is temporal; that 
the second is causal. The phrase wepl (wép) iudy regularly modifies the 
first participle not the main verb (ebxapto7@). 

In addition to the Pauline thanksgivings proper he examines and classifies 
the remaining examples of ebxapto7® and its cognates in the Pauline writings. 
Outside Paul there is no epistolary use of them in the NT. 

To answer the question, What is the origin of this epistolary use? he makes 
a careful search of Christian writers (Apostolic Fathers, Apologists), the 
LXX (including the Apocrypha), and the pre-Christian hellenistic authors 
(Philo, Epictetus and the Stoa, inscriptions, and papyri). Although in some 
of the sections, especially those having to do with Philo and Epictetus, he 
is led far afield from the Pauline thanksgivings, much useful information 
regarding the frequency and various meanings of ebxaptoTG is presented. 

He concludes that the formal paragraph of thanksgiving, regularly intro- 
duced by ebxapicrTd, is to be seen as a distinctly hellenistic invention. The 
nearest approach to it in the LXX is found in the hellenistic (non-Jewish) 
II Macc; in the papyri almost perfect parallels occur frequently, although 
generally less highly developed than in Paul/Thus he decides: Paul followed 
a typical and widespread hellenistic usage, adapting it in form and content 
to the particular epistolary situation confronting him. The fact that Paul’s 
thanksgivings are superior both in form and function to all the others so far 
discovered simply means that Paul “‘is more of a Hellenist than the ‘average’ 
Hellenist.” 

With most of Mr. Schubert’s conclusions I found myself in reasonable 
accord although I had not realized that they were quite as novel as he implied. 
His insistence that the way to solve the structural problems of any one of 
the thanksgivings is to examine them all, thus observing that they are all 
constructed in the same way (or ways), and not to depend upon a haphazard 
use of fragmentary superficial parallels is praiseworthy, but I could wish 
that this essentially scholarly attitude had been a bit less self-conscious — 
probably it would had the book not been a thesis — and that “technique,” 
“methodological,” “functional,” “‘social-historical method” had not appeared 
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with such numbing regularity. I quote one example: “Indeed, we may go a 
step further and say that in the Jewish Hellenistic epistolographic patterns, 
of which II Macc has fortunately preserved a few examples, are to be found 
the immediate antecedents of the Pauline thanksgivings and, probably, of 
other functional and structural features of the Pauline epistolographical 
technique” (p. 119). It seems a pity that a scholar must sound as if he gradu- 
ated from a school of education. When will jargon of this sort be put on the 
index? Furthermore, my soul rankles at finding ‘“‘Chrysipp” and ‘“‘Aristobul” 
in an English volume although I can enjoy them to the full when they appear 
with von’s and bei’s. 

While I see little reason to question most of Mr. Schubert’s conclusions, 
I am still inclined to feel that, whatever their origin and function, Paul used 
these thanksgivings much as a skilful pharmacist does the chocolate coating 
on bitter pills. He knew, as Cicero did, that the man who would sway his 
audience must get it attentive, kindly disposed, and ready to be led. 


Morton S. ENsLIN 


The Religion of the New Testament, by Ernest William Parsons, New York, 
Harper, 1939, pp. 278, $2.50. 

There has been no greater single need in the NT field than for a modern 
survey of the religious beliefs of the early Christians. Professor Parsons has 
performed a most valuable service by covering this field in a readable volume 
within the comprehension of any serious student. The author offers his own 
conclusions from a generation of study and teaching of the NT, without 
confusing the reader by extended debate on controversial issues. The book 
presents the liberal, critical point of view without apologetic arguments, 
The differences within the NT are allowed to come to full view, for no expec- 
tation is held of finding timeless norms. Instead, the books offer us “starting 
points from which we, in deep and grateful appreciation of the past, must 
make our own essays in religious understanding and achievement” (p. 266). 

Though the book is called The Religion of the New Testament rather than 
its “theology,” the result is not greatly dissimilar to the manuals of a” earlier 
generation which bore the other title. The sub-sections bear the familiar 
headings: God, Sin, Salvation, Ethics, Eschatology, and the Church. But 
the historical material is treated in ways abreast of modern scholarship. No 
attempt, however, is made to survey the environment of early Christianity, 
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and the discussions of influence on the ideas and practices of the church are 
reduced to a minimum. 

The author chose to organize his material by treating, wherever possible, 
each successive figure separately. The order of chapters is, The Religion of 
Jesus, of the Pre-Pauline Christians, of Paul, of the Synoptic Gospels, of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of the Apocalypse, of the Fourth Gospel, and of the 
Remaining Documents. While this has the advantage of emphasizing the 
differences, it has the disadvantage of neglecting the unity of the early Christ- 
ian message. It tends to make the sections stand out as if they were separate 
theologies. It seems to this reviewer that that is a step backward from the 
Biblical Theology of Weinel, who, at least for much of the ground, takes up 
the material topic by topic. As a result of the concentration upon individual 
books, larger trends and regional types of Christian interpretation do not come 
to expression, and such an important book as Ephesians is ignored altogether. 

One striking feature of the book is adherence to Wrede’s theory which 
denies that Jesus interpreted his own ministry as messianic. This reviewer 
found the attempt to reconstruct the development of NT religion on that 
basis no more convincing than that by Bousset twenty-five years ago. Parsons 
recognizes that the interpretation of the mighty works of Jesus as a conflict 
with demonic powers is messianic, but he ascribes that to Mark, possibly 
derived from Paul. But since it is also found in “Q,” this is a most dubious 
hypothesis. 

The conclusions of a book covering so wide a field cannot be dealt with 
in detail. It is inevitable that at many points other scholars will disagree. 
I shall take space only for one more dissent; ‘“‘It seems certain that Paul was 
the first baldly to interpret the death of Jesus in terms of an atoning and 
sacrificial transaction” (p. 82). As a matter of fact, sacrificial language is 
used most sparingly by Paul in contrast to other NT writers, and he specif- 
ically states that the interpretation of the death of Christ as “for our sins” 
was part of the gospel which he received. 

Nevertheless, this book fills a very great need and should be widely used, 
not only in our seminaries, but in the colleges as well. If I were to pick out 
one chapter for particular commendation, it would be the one on the Fourth 
Gospel, possibly because it receives as much space as all of the epistles of 
Paul. A great mountain, like the NT may be approached from many angles. 
Here is a thought-provoking presentation that should promote a wider 
understanding of early Christian beliefs. 

CrarENcE T. CRAIG 
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Anthropology and the Apocalypse, by V. Burch, New York, Macmillan, 1939, 
pp. ix, 254, $4.50. 

Any work which attempts to discover new resources for the interpretation 
of the Book of Revelation desefves attention. Dr. Vacher Burch’s previous 
essays in history and interpretation, though in different fields and though 
always daring and difficult to understand, entitle him to a hearing as a scholar 
and a man of a keen, origifal mind. In the present book he brings forth 
from his storehouses of learning much more of new than of old. The style, 
which sometimes suggests James Joyce’s recent tour de force, renders a sum- 
mary as difficult and uncertain as it must be incomplete. 

The greater part of the work sets forth Dr. Burch’s novel views of the 
purpose and value of the Apocalypse. The. concluding forty-five pages pre- 
sent the outcome of the new approach in a summary “fresh rendering” of 
the book as a drama. 

The title of the work, first of all, demands explanation, for the word 
“anthropology,” like many others, appears under Dr. Burch’s pen in an 
unusual sense. It includes archaeology, religious literature and ritual, and 
the history of religions, but it is for him chiefly folklore, not the study of 
primitive cultures in general, but of the Semitic folkmind. “Folk,” spelled 
with a capital F, is one of the volume’s constantly repeated clichés. 

“The commentators,” so Dr. Burch argues, are almost entirely wrong in 
their interpretation of the Apocalypse as a whole and in their solutions of its 
individual problems. Bousset, Weyland, Charles, and Lohmeyer, all “exhibit, 
first, a large misunderstanding of Jewish apocalyptic; and second, a larger 
misunderstanding of what Christian apocalyptists did with Jewish apoca- 
lyptic.” Dr. Burch denies that the book is a mosaic of mythological allusions 
and literary quotations from hellenistic and Semitic sources, as “the com- 
mentators” have held. Rather it is a Christian transmutation of apocalyptic 
materials which are of a purely Semitic origin and which are drawn from 
the apocalyptic Folk-saga of the Man (always in italics). Jewish apocalyptic 
tradition was fashioned by the festal lectionary of the synagogue, especially 
by that of the Feast of Tabernacles, which included such little apocalypses 
as Ezek 1, 38 18-39 16; Zech 14; Pss 42, 43, 72. It was not concerned with 
political issues nor with the future but with cosmic wonders and temporal 
rhythms, the time-rhythms of the seasons expressed in the word-rhythms of 
the festival lectionaries, for the festival liturgies combined a nomadic “cult 
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for rain” with an agricultural fertility cult. “(During the immemorial years 
as they circled round from rain-rite to rain-rite, and from festival to festival,” 
the Lectionary apocalypses stored up “the creative ground-beat of these 
rhythms”— whatever that may mean. Consequently the apocalyptic tradi- 
tion “‘is timeless and therefore always contemp . .. Apocalyptic had 
always its sense of annual renewal and was always looking onwards.” 

Even less than the Jewish apocalypses is the Christian Apocalypse éschato- 
logical or prophetic (predictive). It is not “an almanac of the end.” In none 
of its scenes are previous, contemporary, or future historical events or per- 
sonages to be discovered. Dr. Burch pours contempt on the Nero redivivus 
myth. The scarlet woman, Babylon the Great, is not Rome but Jerusalem, 
for she is seen in the desert (17 3), and Rome is not near a desert while Jeru- 
salem is. The waters upon which the city rests are not the nations oppressed 
by Rome (17 15 ff. is an interpolation inconsistent with 18 9 ff.), but the waters 
of the primeval abyss under the navel, or center, of the earth, which is at 
Jerusalem. Most important reason of all, only the old Jerusalem, not Rome, 
could be the demonic antagonist of the new Jerusalem, which is “the im- 
mortal city in this world lit by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” In the Apoca- 
lypse, the Christian John vanquishes the Semite John. The book portrays 
the War of the Two Ways, the overthrow of sin and death, and the parousia 
of the Spirit, for ‘the Tent of God is with men.” Its message is the same 
as that of the Gospel of John, which Dr. Burch has previously “proved” 
to be an authentic Vita Christi translated from Aramaic into Greek and 
transformed by the translation (The Structure and Message of Saint John’s 
Gospel, 1928). 

To illustrate the summary textual methods and bold speculations by which 
these results are reached: The War of the Ways takes the place of the battle 
of Armageddon on the authority of an indistinct reading in a single Athos 
manuscript. The millennium becomes the Day of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
because a thousand years are with the Lord as one day. A long and com- 
plicated juggling with synagogue and church architecture and with ancient 
cosmogonies, along with the occasional neglect of articles and conjunctions, 
makes the Lamb of Rev 5 the Man and seats him on the throne itself. Amen 
is always a name of Christ. 

This somewhat negative summary does not do justice to Dr. Burch’s 
interesting and ingenious use of art and archaeology, from the Subaraean 
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grotesques of Tell Halaf by the river Khabar, where Ezekiel prophesied, 
down to Byzantine illuminated manuscripts. His ‘fresh rendering of John’s 
book” suggests a cinematic scenario of bizarre magnificence. Dr. Burch’s 
theories are not convincingly argued, but he suggests new and promising 
sources of materials which may assist in interpreting puzzling elements in a 
much-abused book. 

CuEsTER C. McCown 


Patrologie, by Berthold Altaner, Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder & Co., 1938, 
pp. xviii, 353, Rm. 7.80. 

This is Gerhard Rauschen’s handbook of Patrology in Herder’s Theologische 
Grundrisse (Roman Catholic), greatly enlarged and almost entirely rewritten. 
The present author, Altaner, has had an eye upon the reader who wishes to 
glean only the most significant information, for he prints his material in 
three sizes of type according to its importance. The bibliographies deserve 
high praise. Their range makes one gasp. Not only are there items in the 
customary German, English, French, and Latin, but the reviewer has noted 
references to Czech, Dutch, Modern Greek, Italian, Polish, Spanish, Swedish, 
and Slavic monographs. For the student of the NT and of Church History 
up to the eighth century this volume is indispensible. 

It is with satisfaction that one notes Altaner’s intention to write two com- 
prehensive volumes on the history of early Christian literature. This proposed 
work not only will supplant parts of “the great Bardenhewer,” but will also 
provide even fuller bibliographies than could be included in the present 
handbook. 


Bruce M. ME1ZGER 


The Drama of Our Religion, by A. Graham Baldwin, New York, Oxford, 
1939, pp. 253, $1.60. 

The author's stress is on the inner qualities of religion, and these he attempts 
to trace through the OT to their high expression in Jesus. The chapters are 
short and highly compressed. The account of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Deutero-Isaiah is recorded in a single chapter, as is also the whole ministry 
of Jesus. Events are described in a quick time series. Questions arise as to 
subject matter, e. g., Was Assyria the big fish of Jonah (p. 132)? Do Satan 
and God in Job reveal the drama of good and evil in the universe (p. 129)? 
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Do his views of miracle conflict (pp. 180, 192)? Can one be as certain of the 
order of events during Jesus’ last week (pp. 199 ff.)? Helpful for study are 
his paraphrases, summaries, suggested Bible readings, and introductions 
which link each chapter to contemporary world events. The book is especially 
timely and adapted for a study of the Bible in secondary schools. 


HERBERT L. NEWMAN 


The Complete Bible— An American Translation, by J. M. Powis Smith, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, and others, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1939, pp. xxiv, 1332, $3.00. 

In this volume have been combined the three sections of translation with 
which Professors Smith and Goodspeed and their colleagues have enriched 
us. Between the OT and the NT appear the fourteen books of the Apoc- 
rypha, reset double-column to match the rest of the work which is printed 
from the plates of the earlier Smith-Goodspeed Bible. Each of the three 
parts is paged separately. 

Morton S, ENsLIN 


Uber kultische Motivverschiebungen, by Alfred Bertholet, Berlin, Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1938, pp. 23. (Reprint from the Sitzb. der. 
Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Klasse, XVIII (1938), 164-184). 

An interesting collection and classification of different types of changes by 
which an old cult act or object will be kept in a new religious environment 
or atmosphere, but with the motive, and hence meaning, of the cult quite 
transformed. Striking as is the material presented, the basic idea is quite a 
familiar one to historians of religion, though not so familiar as it should be, 
apparently, to many students of the Bible. 

Erwin R. GoopENOUGH 
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